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of the East are Here! 


-UMC Eastern Factory-Loaded 
Shells in your favorite trap and field loads are 
now on the coast. 


These are the shells that have won over 
60% of the total trap events of the country in 
the last ten years—that have won 13 out of the 
15 Interstates held in the last three. 


The fast, uniform, hard-shooting qualities 
that make this record possible are guaranteed 
only by Xemington-UMC factory loading. 

Look for the red ball on every box you buy. 
Ask your dealer to-day. 


Remington-UMC—the perfect shooting combination 
REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE C 
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SANCTUARY 


A place of pillared silence, dim 
And cool—of holy solitude— 

Far off it is, and deep within 
The tranquil wood. 


Worn, dust-choked in the blinding noon, 
I flee from noisy care a space, 

And find here in the firs grey gloom 

_ A resting place. 


Secure at last from clamoring strife, 
Amid the wind-chants’ soothing roll, 

The columned firs breathe fragrant life 
To prostrate soul. 


At length serene and trustingly 

I go, from fear all disenthralled— 
Content to meet my destiny 

And unappalled. 


Apa M. HEDGEs. 
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ALASKA’S MAIL SERVICE 


Steamboat Routes Cover More Mileage and Cost More Money Than in Any Other 


Part of the United States Domain 


BY FRANK WILLARD KIMBALL 


N 1900 two small mail pouches, 
in a very good state of preserva- 
tion, were found a considerable 
distance from the banks of the 
Hotalinqua in Canada, where they had 
been deposited by ice and water among 
the timber two years previous. The 
pouches were destined for the outside, 
and contained mail from Dawson and 
Alaskan points, and had been lost 
through the ice while crossing the 
Hotalinqua by the carriers, two North- 
western Mounted Police, one of whom 
lost his life at the same time. In this 
mail there was considerable valuable 
matter; but probably the most valuable 
of all was a draft for $100,000, which 
after this long delay was duly honored 
and cashed. 

Frank J. Kolash, Nome’s Postmas- 
ter, discovered the pouches’ while 
‘mushing’ into Nome in 1900, and took 
them to Dawson, where their contents 
were assorted and the letters sent on 
to their intended destination. 


All-American Route Established. 


This is but one example of the pio- 
neer history of Alaska’s mail service 
as recited to the writer by William 
McManus, United States Postal In- 
spector, whose headquarters are at 
Nome. Although the mail service in 
the far-off territory has been rather un- 
certain and somewhat unsatisfactory 
in the past, it probably could not be 
improved under the circumstances pre- 
vailing, and the fact should not be lost 


Wm. McManus, U.S. Postal Inspector 
of Alaska. j 


sight of that it had been conducted at 
a large annual loss to the government. 

It was first the steamboat and the 
trail; then the wagon road, and now its 
journey covers the routes of steam- 
boats, trails, wagon roads and rail- 
roads, according to Mr. McManus. The 
steamboat service of the territory 
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An Esquimo belle watching the passing 
Alaska mail. 


covers more mileage and costs more 
money than in any other part of Uncle 


Sam’s domain, and of the $501,000 ex-’ 


pended in 1908, nearly $185,000 were 
paid to steamboats for mail transpor- 
tation. 

The first mails carried on the backs 
of men and by dog teams through the 
interior were too slow reaching points 
of destination to suit hustling Uncle 
Sam, so in 1889 the plan was conceived 
to establish a mail route from the 
Pacific Coast to Eagle, Alaska. Skag- 
way being the nearest point to the in- 
terior via Dawson, was made the first 
distributing point, but in 1903 the dis- 
tributing point was changed to Val- 
dez, from which place during the win- 
ter months the greater part of Alaska’s 
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mail is now despatched. In 1903 was 
also established the first all-American 
route from Fairbanks to Tanana, 
thence down the Yukon to Vnalakleet, 
close connection is made at the latter 
office with all mails arriving or depart- 
ing to the outside. 

The total number of mail routes in 
Alaska at present are about seventy. 
This is a small number compared with 
our other territorial possessions, but: 
the total length of these deliveries 
covers a distance approximating 30,- 
000 miles, and necessitating trail trav- 
eling during the year more than 1,000,- 
000 miles by the mail-carriers. 


Carriers on Regular Time. 


“The carriers get in on time with a 
regularity equal to the Railway Mail 
Service in the ‘States,’” is Mr. Mc- 
Manus’ testimony, “and during the 
winter of 1909-10 on not a single trip 
was the mail from Valdez late in ar- 
riving in Nome, or vice versa.” 

It costs the government $500,000 an- 
nually to transport the Alaskan mails, 
besides a large sum to maintain the 
Postoffices, which are not self-support- 
ing. There are at the present time 144 
Postoffices in the territory, of which 
ten are Presidential or salaried offices, 
but Mr. McManus takes the view that 
the term “Railway Mail Service,” as 
applied to Alaska, was a misnomer 
from the first, and “up to the present 
point of our transportation of mail, its 
claim to Railway Mail is not yet es- 
tablished,” he declares. But the future 
development of the territory depends 
so largely upon the building of rail- 
roads that there is no doubt that the 
title will be perfected in the years to 
come. 


Keenly 3 Awaited Events. 


Mr. McManus says that following 
the eight months of winter, no event 
is so much looked forward to and ap- 
preciated as the arrival of the first ves- 
sel from the outside, and that for seven 
years the steamship “Corwin” has 
gladdened the hearts of Nome citizens 
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Landing mail at Nome from S. S. Cor- 
win, on the ice four miles from shore, 
June 3, 1910. 


by reaching that city with vegetables, 
edibles and newspapers from the 
“States” weeks before the arrival of 
‘the first of the regular fleet of vessels 
which ply the Northwestern coast. 
The craft is shown in one of the ac- 
companying pictures anchored in an 
ice pack four miles from the Nome 
docks, and 18 tons of mail are being 
nauled ashore over the ice by means of 
dog sleds. The harbor is frozen over 
to a depth of several feet, and the feat 
of Captain West, the master of the ves- 
sel in making a “landing” before the 
coastline can be approached, has made 
him one of the most popular skippers 
of the Northwest coast. 


The “Corwin” has probably had a 


more varied and interesting career 
than any other vessel which plies the 
Alaskan waters. She was built at Al- 
bina on the Columbia River as a reve- 
nue cutter for the Government at a 
cost of $90,000. Before being com- 
pleted, the contractors became finan- 
cially involved, and numerous labor 
liens were filed by the mechanics en- 
gaged in the construction of the vessel, 
with the result that it was subsequently 
seized by the sheriff under a writ of 
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attachment. However, through the 
advice of the United States Attorney- 
General, the revenue cutter Rush later 
took the ship into custody, but not 
without pronounced opposition from 
the creditors of the shipbuilding con- 
cern. 


Survives. Perilous Trips. 


The “Corwin” was especially con- 
structed for service at the mouth of the 
Columbia River, which involves cross- 
ing a treacherous bar, and the vessel 
has navigated this piece of waterway 
under imperative orders from Wash- 
ington when the sea was so rough that 
the venture was thought well nigh im- 
possible of accomplishment. It was, 
moreover, almost incredible of belief 
that any ship could survive such peril- 
ous trips, but the “Corwin” proved her 
wonderful seaworthiness, although 
while in the service of the government 
she was reported lost on five different 
occasions. She was purchased from 
the government in 1894 by her present 
owners, who rebuilt her at a cost of 
$40,000, and during ten years has 
plowed the Pacific for a distance of 
170,000 miles. At the time of her 
construction compound engines had not 
proved their effectiveness, and in con- 
sequence the vessel was equipped with 
an engine of the single-cylinder type, 
but in spite of this fact burns only 
seven and one-half tons of coal per 
day under ordinary conditions. Owing 
to the unusual strength of her con- 
struction, the freight capacity of the 
“Corwin” is limited to 230 tons, al- 
though she is of 435 tons burden. She 
is sheathed with ironwood, and is 
strengthened forward to enable her to 
“buck” ice without danger of mishap. 


Alaska Developing Rapidly. 


-Alaska is developing rapidly, ac- 
cording to the opinion expressed by 
Mr. McManus and several of the op- 
erators who went to Nome in the ear- 
lier days, realizing the importance of 
an adequate water supply, secured 
water rights which have enabled them 
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to take care of their own properties as 
well as to realize handsome profits 
from the sale of water to others, and 
hydraulic mining has been carried on 
in Northwest Alaska to a considerable 
extent. There is the conviction, how- 
ever, among the mining men of the ter- 
ritory that the beginning of the end 
is in sight as far as hydraulic mining 
is concerned in the Seward Peninsula. 
But this is not meant that the Penin- 
sula will fail to produce its millions 
in placer gold for several years to 
come; yet the decline is on, and it is 
regarded as only a question of time 
when less interest will be manifested 
in placer diggings and the develop- 
ment of the quartz possibilities will be- 
gin. True, there are, according to the 
United States Geological Survey re- 
port, many thousands of acres of 
placer ground on the Seward Peninsula 
unworked, but the development will 
be compelled to await the introduction 
of newer, cheaper and more improved 
methods of mining. This will include 
the dredging of vast areas of placer 
ground lying between the foothills and 
the sea, the principal portion of which 
is back of Nome, between Cape Nome 
and Cape Rodney. It was here that 
the first mining of importance was be- 
gun by the miners who came from Gol- 
ovin Bay, and the world knows the his- 
tory of the discoveries made on Anvil 
Creek. Twenty-five of thirty large 
capacity dredges are already at work, 
and while in the vicinity of Nome, the 
output of the precious metal has 
reached $7,000,000 annually, it is ex- 
pected the dredges will increase the 
amount to the extent of $3,000,000, al- 
theugh it is thought that the future lies 
‘n the development of the mineralized 
rock which gives evidence of abound- 
ing in all sections of the country. 


1200 Miles Over Deep Snow. 


Mr. McManus’ recent visit in the 


“States” was the first during the seven 
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years he has been in the government 
service in the northern territory, and 
while he is strongly wedded in his 
loyalty to the interests of the North- 
land, and sees a great future awaiting 
the business activities of Alaska, he 
was nevertheless loth to leave Califor- 
nia with its almost perpetual sunshine, 
its wealth of sweet-scented flowers, 
and its vast extent of attractive or- 
chards which betook his eye while 
tarrying in the Santa Clara Valley. 
Accompanied by his estimable wife, 
he took passage from Nome during 
the month of October of last year on 
the steamship “Senator,” and arrived 
in Seattle on November 6th. The ves- 
sel was the next to the last making the 
trip southward during the present win- 
ter, and his return journey was begun 
last month. The sea voyage  termi- 
nated at Cordova in Southeastern 
Alaska, from which point he will make 
400 miles of the inland trip by means 
of horse stage, and 800 miles on dog 
sleds. Cordova is on the North Pacific 
just at the entrance to Bering Sea, and 
is at the head of navigation in winter. 


Beset With Many Hardships. 


The entire trip from California to 
Nome will consume forty days, and al- 
though the route is necessarily beset 
with many hardships and privations, 
little note is made of discomforts by 
experienced Alaskan travelers. 

Mr. McManus states that while the 
population of Nome last summer ex- 
ceeded 5,000 people, the number 
usually diminishes one-half during the 
winter months, and that last winter the 
inhabitants numbered exactly 2602, ac- 
cording to a census taken under au- 
thority of the Postoffice Department. 
The district over which his authority 
holds sway is larger than the entire 
State of California, and extends from 
Nome to Fort Gibbon—1,000 miles up 
the Yukon River. 
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PREPARING FOR THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST TELESCOPE 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


HEN Andrew Carnegie 
made his gift of a mil- 
lion dollars, to be ex- 
pended under the direc- 

tion of Professor Hale, of Mt. Wilson, 
for the far-famed Carnegie Observa- 

tory on that California mountain, in- 
terest of the world began to center 
anew on this place, unique among ob- 
servatories. To reach Mt. Wilson 
from the end of the nearest car-line 
means a long burro ride through the 
mountains. There the one peak of the 
twins forming the summit is given 
over to a rustic hotel, and surrounding 
this, fur individual guest rooms, there 
are a series of chalets, each a full- 


fledged house, to be occupied by 
guests. 

Passing these, one proceeds through 
the forest, down the gulch, and on to 
the opposite mountain, where the 
great observatory connected with the 
Carnegie Institute is established. The 
building appears like some huge ark. 
It is of white canvas, folded out in 
shape like a barn. It stands on the 
very tip of a mountain, surrounded on 
all sides by an open valley. Lower, one 
sees forested peaks rising out of this 
valley and the flat plain leading off 
into distance. The scene is sufficiently 
magnificent to repay the journey. 

Turning around, one beholds, bask- 


The giant telescope in miniature. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST TELESCOPE. 


ing in the sun, a large white series of 
nuildings, set in perfect line on this 
peak. 

If the visitor is properly introduced, 
a professor is at hand to guide him, 
and he is led into the main building. 
This is built of canvas, set in cave 
form, so as to admit plenty of air 
from the sides. Outside the canvas 
eaves there runs another wall of can- 
vas, arranged so that it can be raised 
or lowered, and thus insure the same 
temperature inside the building as 
prevails without. 


Nor is this all: the tent in which 
this third mirror stands is built upon 
a track, so that it may slide nearer to 
or tarther from the next building in 
which there are two other mirrors, 
while beyond is a little shed in the 
canvas building for star work and for 
the spectrum, instruments. The tele- 
scopé, the guide narrates, is a twenty- 
four inch one, made by their own 
people, and brought out here from the 
Yerkes Observatory. On the end of 
the building there is a pier of stone 
perhaps three feet wide by twenty 


One of the mirrors. 


One looks at once for telescopes, 
but in vain. A series of mirrors ap- 
oears instead, and it is the third of 
these, you ledrn, which does the mag- 
nifying, instead of the usual tube 
telescope. You look into this mirror 
ind see, enlarged, the image of the 
star or moon. In order to get this 


nlainer still, a pocket magnifying glass 
‘'s brought into play. The arrange- 
nent is a unique one for an observa- 
ory. 


long, which contains a concave mirror 
of twenty-four inch aperture by sixty 
foot focus. This was made at the 
Yerkes Observatory. Any good opti- 
cian, however, could make one of 
these fine circular mirrors. The con- 
cavity is very great. 

The mirror, as a matter of fact, is 
four inches thick, and silvered on the 
front surface. It takes about -two 
months for two men to make such a 
mirror. This is polished by jewelers’ 
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rouge, on pads of chamois-skin. The 
mirror is burnished every week or ten 
days, to remove the dust. It is then 
kept covered over with a galvanized 
cover. 

A second mirror is supported by a 
number of circular metal (iron) caps. 
It rests on twelve of them, each, in 
consequence, taking one twelfth of the 
weight of the mirror, no matter what 
position it may be in. When the mir- 
ror is set directly on edge, a band 
about the outside holds it in place. It 
must be exactly weighted, on account 
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larging, acting substantially as does 
the lense in an ordinary tubular tele- 
scope. 

It is impossible to reflect from the 
first mirror direct to the third, as the 
light cannot be caught so well, and the 
station would have to be changed con- 
stantly. This changing is now done 
by the second mirror. 

Five-thirty p. m is supper time with 
the astronomers here, and one leaves 
them to return to the mountain hotel 
and his chalet. In the evening, two 
Yankees, also visiting the observatory, 


The observatory on Mount Wilson. 


of the flextures in the glass, which 
would spoil the definition. 

The light strikes the first mirror pri- 
marily, and from it is sent to the sec- 
ond—a flat, circular mirror; which is 
of twenty-four inch diameter, and 
stands on a massive iron column. This 
second mirror is upright, but is racked 
back, so that it can set the reflection in 
any direction. Thence the rays are 
sent from it to the third mirror; i. e., 
the conical one, which does the en- 


find that the room-mate of one of their 
sons, up at Dartmouth, is now an ob- 
server here, and so he shows them— 
and you, as their guests—the observa- 
tory in the night time. | 
The moon, seen through the great 
mirrors, is a sight long to be remem- 
bered. The light of the orb falls full 
through the two mirrors, onto the third, 
which it fills with its image. The visi- 
tors stand round this third mirror, and 
then look at it througfk a little black 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST TELESCOPE. 


hand magnifying glass. The craters, 
hills, and the like, take on new interest 
and beauty. 

Again, one marvels at the site. Here, 
on the long tented platform, which 
stands built out into the canyon, with 
the magnificent forested valleys in the 
moonlight, black in the shadows, but 
stretching on to the far lights of Pasa- 
dena and Los Angeles. At another dis- 
tant place, a huge forest fire breaks 
the blackness of the night. Over all, 
a magnificent, clear, starry sky, with 
the rising moon, surrounds this white 
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ing Mt. Lowe, and others, but finding 
that the place where the least quiver- 
ing, due to bad definition, i. e., steadi- 
ness ot the image, occurred, was at 
Mount Wilson. They saw that the 
amount of dust was reduced to a mini- 
mum: occasionally it occurs here, as 
the result of some sand storm. Fogs, 
also, appear occasionally. The site 
was selected nine years ago, and the 
instruments shipped here. 

Since April, 1904, observations have 
been carried on, more or less continu- 
ously. Professor George E. Hale is 


A guest house perched on the mountain side. 


tented building. There is something 
uniquely inspiring in this little moun- 


tain camp, apparently so near the 
starry dome. 
Next morning, Professor Ellerton, 


second in charge here, tells some inter- 
esting facts about the place. Harvard, 
he states, had an observatory here, 
nineteen or twenty years ago. When 
the Carnegie Institute was about to 
spen an observatory, the directors 
‘ested several places hereabouts, try- 


director. He came from the Yerkes 
Observatory, where his chief work 
was solar physics. He is a man about 
forty-one years old, a graduate of Bos- 
ton Institute of Technology. Professor 
Ferdinand Ellerman, next in charge, 
has had private tuition, and has been 
at the work about eighteen or nineteen 
vears. His specialty is solar work. 
Others of note are Drs. Adams, 
Backus and the physicist, Dr. Gale. 
They have their own camp and offices, 
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even generate their own electricity by 
gasoline engine, and pump up their 
own water. 


The best time for observations is 


considered to be halt an hour after 
sunrise, and for perhaps two hours 
later—i. e., as long as the definition 
holds good. This may run through the 
whole day. The programme is _ to 
to make photographs of the sun with 
the spectro-heliograph. This is done by 
forming the image of the sun on a 
spectroscope, which is so adapted as to 
enable one to photograph an image 
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graphs can be taken which will show 
the vapors over the sun’s surface, cor- 
responding to calcium, hydrogen, iron, 
magnesium and the like. The photo- 
graphs are the size of the image— 
i. e., six and a half inches. The nega- 
tives are then developed. 

We were shown some of these 
glasses. At the center is the round 
image like a great fog spot, with a 
rather crusty, skin-like effect, due to 
clouds passing over the surface. Such 
is a direct photograph made by a very 
fast shutter. It shows the sun as one 


Visitors on muleback climbing the trails of Mount Wilson to see the wonders 
of the great telescope. 


of the sun in monochromatic rays of 
any desired wave length. The light 
passes through a slit, then through 
an objective which renders. the rays 
parallel, then falls on a mirror, and 
thence is sent through two great 
prisms, which form a_ spectrum. 
Thence it goes via an objective and 
through a second slit which permits 
one to select any particular line in the 
spectrum, and by this means photo- 


would see it in a telescope. The spots 
with the dark nucleus and the granula- 
tion in the surface are all there. The 
photographs are almost instantaneous 
—being made by a high-grade shutter 
passing before the plate in the one 
one-thousandth of a second. One pic- 
ture shows the calcium lines. This is 
accomplished by letting only those 
lines through the slit. 

The more pronounced waviness in 
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MIRACLES. 


parts is likewise noted. Again one 
sees that the line which admits the 
light of the sun for a given chemical 
travels across the plate in such wise as 
to get in the whole surface of the sun. 
The observatory now possesses a rec- 
ord of over one hundred and fifty 
plates with this new instrument. 

We pass next into the new labora- 
tory; this is of the solid concrete work 
with instruments on all sides. Here 
they can take a photograph twice a 
day, different each time and never 
twice the same, the sun changing so 
constantly. Daily, a photo-heliograph 
is taken, two or three calcium plates 
and one hydrogen plate. This is the 
regular programme. 

If the definition is good, so that they 
can compare to advantage, they photo- 
graph through iron and other lines, 
and there are special sittings. The 
difference between the calcium and 
hydrogen is made apparent. The re- 
sults are then reduced and published 
in scientific publications or mono- 
graphs. 

One has a peep into the professor’s 
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home, a series of little offices and bed- 
rooms off from one hall, all built in 
the Mission style. Windows look out 
over the tree tops, as at Rila Monas- 
tery, in Bulgaria, and the aisle then 
terminates in a library, finished in 
dark, heavy woods, with a huge stone 
chimney at one side. Round the wall 
range the open shelves of books, with 
other heavy, splendid furnishings, and 
heavy desks on which to write. 

One looks right off from the bluff 
into the great valley, twenty-six acres 
below, to the institution. As yet they 
are not troubled with visitors, though 
they fear they will some day have to 
enfence. 

The buildings are permanent, and 
others are awaiting construction to 
house the great five-inch reflecting 
telescope. Some of the stellar photo- 
graphs shown here, they remark, took 
four nights to expose. 

The observatory is connected with 
the Carnegie Institute, and so there is 
no fixed sum allotted to it. One year 
they received $150,000 for mainte- 
nance. 


MIRACLES 


BY GEORGE B. STAFF 


A sunbeam from a rifted cloud 
Gleamed through the falling raindrops clear, 
And, arched across the storm-rack’s shroud, 
A message came to cheer. 


A kind word in a bitter strife 
Pierced sullen Anger’s armor dark, 
Dispelled harsh feelings that were rife 
And kindled friendship’s spark. 


A good deed to a man in sin 
Sped swiftly to an undreamed goal, 
It stirred the light divine within, 
And raised a fallen soul! 
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CALIFORNIA’S PIONEER HOME-SEEKERS 


BY CARDINAL GOODWIN 


| LL sum- 


mer and 


during the 
early Au- 
of 
eig hteen 
hundred 
and forty, 
the little 
town of 
Weston in 
the county 
of Platte, 
M i ssouri, 
was ex- 
cited to 
fever heat 
Robidoux, a 


by the 


account of 
French trapper, who came from Cali- 


fornia. The hard times experienced 
during the years eighteen thirty-nine 
and fortv had already produced a 
. restlessness along the frontier region 
west of the Mississippi, and this feel- 
ing was still further increased by let- 
ters to numerous friends in Missouri 
from John Marsh, a graduate of Har- 
vard College and a former resident of 
Missouri, who came to California in 
eighteen thirtv-six. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that matters should reach a cli- 
max upon the appearance of a man 
who had actually been to California, 
and whose account of that region was 
even more flattering than former ones 
had been. “He said it was a perfect 
paradise, a perpetual spring,” and the 
chronicler continues: ““He was a calm, 
considerate man, and his stories had 
all the appearance of truth.” 

A meeting of the people of the town 
was called, and Robidoux consented to 
attend and to answer questions regard- 
ing the new country. One _ question, 
writes an eye witness, that a Missou- 
riar always asked about a new country 
was whether or not its citizens were 
subject te ague. | 

“There never was but one man in 
California who had the ague,” replied 
Robidoux. “He was from Missouri 


and carried the disease in his system. 


It was such a curiosity to see a man 
shake with the chills that the people 
of Monterey went eighteen miles into 
the country to watch him.” 

It is needless to say that the meet- 
ing resulted in still further increasing 
the desire to go to California. An or- 
ganization was formed, committees 
were appointed and a pledge drawn up 
binding the signers to dispose of their 
property and purchase suitable outfits 
tor a trip across the plains. About 
five hundred signed during the win- 
ter. For a while it looked as if the 
whole population of Weston and the 
surrounding country would move to 
California. The business men became 
alarmed and began work to defeat the 
movement. They ridiculed the whole 
scheme as being a wild chimera. They 
argued against it and exaggerated the 
real dangers of such a trip. They de- 
nounced the instigators as fakers and 
accused them of willfully spreading 
falsehoods regarding the climate and | 
resources of California. It happened 
that some letters were being published 
at this time in New York papers which 
represented California in a less favor- 
able light, and at the suggestion of the 
Weston merchants these were 
printed in local papers and scattered 
throughout the community. The ex- 
citement began to cool. Another pub- 
lic meeting was called and another 
committee appointed to correspond 
with people in California, with those 
whe. had gone there, and with still 
others who might desire to go. The 
whole object of the second meeting 
seems to have been to counteract the 
effect-of the work of the merchants, 
and to keep up the spirits of those 
whe had signed to emigrate. 

It proved in vain, however.- The 
zeal of the people seems to have 
waned as quickly as it had risen. 


An Organization Perfected. 


While affairs were going thus at 
Weston, the desire to emigrate was 
taking a slower but firmer hold on the 
people along the frontier toward the 
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CALIFORNIA’S PIONEER HOME-SEEKERS. 


south. Small companies were form- 
ing in Missouri and Arkansas under 
the direction of bold leaders. Just 
how many of these there were it is 
difficult to say. One was organized at 
St. Louis by Josiah Belden, and an- 
other at Independence, probably by 
William Baldridge, a millwright. He 
was detained at the last minute, how- 
ever, by a large contract for building 
mills, so John Bartleson became the 
leader. Another division was headed 


hy Robert Rickman, and still another 


probably by Joseph M. Chiles. These 
all came together at Independence, 
Missouri, and went from there to what 
was called the Kansas River Camp 
near Sapling Grove, Kansas, and about 
nine miles west of the Missouri line. 
Here they were joined by several 
others, among whom were John Bid- 
well and three followers from Weston 
(none of whom except Bidwell had 
signed the pledge to emigrate during 
the preceding winter), and a band of 
Catholic missionaries on their way 
to the Flathead Indians in Oregon. 
On May 18, 1841, after a party, con- 


sisting of eleven missionaries, forty-~ 


seven emigrants, three trappers, two 
men on a pleasure trip and a Methodist 
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minister, had assembled, an organiza- 
tion of a main company was formed. 
Paul Geddes, alias T. J. Green, was 
elected president, John Bidwell secre- 
tary, and Bartleson captain. They still 
needed a guide. It was found upon 
inquiry that the company contained 
only one man who was familiar with 
the country through which they were 
to pass. This was Captain Fitzpatrick, 
who had been employed by the Catho- 
lic missionaries to guide them to the 
head waters of the Columbia. As 
about half of the company was des- 
tined to go to Oregon, they would have 
the benefit of his experience to the end 
of their journey. 


Along the Oregon Trail. 


On Wednesday, the 19th of May, the 
company broke camp and started off 
in single file. The missionaries, with 
four carts and one wagon, took the 
lead, and were followed by eight 
wagons drawn by horses and mules, 
the rear being brought up by five 
wagons drawn by seventeen yoke of 
oxen. They followed the right bank 
of the Kansas River through rolling 
prairies interspersed with black wal- 
nut, elm and hickory, traveling about 


Shooting prairie dogs, one of the sports of the early pioneers. 


(From an old print.) 
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fifteen miles a day. On the twenty- 
third they were detained a short time 
in order to recover some oxen that 
had strayed from camp, and again on 
the twenty-sixth to repair two broken 
wagons. Without further misfortune 
they crossed the Kansas River, prob- 
ably in the neighborhood of the pres- 
ent site of Wamego, and continued 
westward to the Big Blue. Crossing 
this stream, they turned northward 
toward the Platte River, covering this 
part of the journey at the rate of about 
twenty miles a day. On the thirty- 
first they met six wagons loaded with 
furs and robes, going from Fort Lara- 
mie to St. Louis. During the morning 
of the first of June they received their 
first scare from the Indians. The band 
proved to be friendly, however, and 
even returned a gun and a horse stolen 
from a member of the company the 
day before. As a further token of 
friendship, the Indians seem to have 
accompanied them to the Platte. They 
reached the latter place about noon 
of the same day, and “enjoyed a heavy 
shower in the afternoon, and in the 
evening a wedding.” 

Here the company turned westward, 
following the south bank of the Platte. 
On the fifth of June they passed a 
number of boats belonging to the 
American Fur Trading .Company 
which were loaded with furs for the 
Eastern market. E. Stone, a member 
of the company, joined the fur traders 
and returned to the States. On the 
eighth of June the expedition camped 
at the junction of the North and South 
Forks of the Platte River. Hundreds 
of buffaloes were seen on the plains, 
and bones of dead animals covered 
the valley in which they camped. They 


forded the South Fork about fifty miles . 


west of the junction, and crossed over 
to the North Fork and ascended the 
north bank of that stream to Fort Lara- 
mie, at which place they arrived on the 
twenty-second of June.. They stayed 
at this fort of the American Fur Trad- 
ing Company for two days before con- 
tinuing the journey, and two of the 
party, Simpson and Mast, remained 
there. 
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Recrossing the North Platte, prob- 
ably at Fort Laramie, they ascended 
the river for more than a hundred 
miles, and again crossed it to the 
Sweetwater. While following up the 
latter stream, they put in a supply of 
buffalo meat to last them over the 
mountains. They met Frapp and a 
party of trappers from Fort Laramie, 
who were hunting and trading with the 
Indians in this region, and spent three 
days trafficking with them. Prices 
were exorbitant—powder one dollar 
per pint, lead a dollar and a half per 
pound, blankets eight to fifteen dol- 
lars, sugar one dollar per cupful, to- 
bacco two dollars and a half per 
pound, and other things accordingly. 

The expedition crossed the divide 
through South Pass, struck the head 
waters of Big Sandy Creek, descended 
that stream to Green River, and con- 
tinued down the latter to Black Fork, 
where they camped on the night of 
July thirty-first. Guards were posted 
to keep the Blackfeet Indians from 
stealing their horses, and the next day 
they followed the Black Fork of the 
Green River to its source, and crossed 
to Bear River, continuing along the 
latter stream to Soda Springs. 

Probably no part of the journey was 
more thoroughly enjoyed by the major- 
ity of the company than the few days 
preceding their arrival at Soda 
Springs. It was in the early part of 
August, and the sky was clear and the 
weather perfect. Rugged summits of 
almost every shape extended their 
rock-ribbed forms into the western 
sky, receiving the first rays of the sun 
in the early morning, probably while 
the emigrants ate their breakfasts of 
cold buffalo meat, bread and coffee, 
and standing cold and still against the 
horizon long after the evening glow 
had disappeared and the travelers had 
gone to sleep. 


The Company Divides. 


At Soda Springs the company 
divided, Fitzpatrick, with the Oregon 
party, continued northward to Fort 
Hall, after having tried in vain to per- 
suade the remainder of the company to 


The last day with the abandoned wagons. 


abandon their trip to California. The 
California division waited at Soda 
Springs for the return of four of their 
number who went to Fort Hall with 
Fitzpatrick, for the purpose of procur- 
ing provisions and a guide. The men 
returned without having obtained 
either. They did, however, get some 
vague directions and some general ad- 
vice with some uncanny “‘if’s” attached 
to the observation of it. They were 
told of a desert to the south in which 
they might become involved if they 
went too far in that direction; of a 
maze of canyons, streams and cliffs to- 
ward the north, and of a certain stream 
known as “Mary’s” or “Ogden” (Hum- 
boldt) River which had been visited 
by Hudson Bay Company trappers, 
and which they were advised to find 
and follow. To wander too far south 
meant death from thirst in the desert; 
to stray too far north meant a similar 
tate from starvation among the cliffs 
and canyons; to stir between these two 
alternatives, if they found a stream in 


(From an old print.) 


that section, meant the possibility of 
prolonging their journey into the re- 
gion of uncertainties! 

Such were the conditions under 
which these thirty-two men, accom- 
panied by a woman and a child, left 
Soda Springs, without a guide, in or- 
der to make settlements in California. 


Over the Desert. 


Breaking camp after the return of 
their men from Fort Hall, the expedi- 
tion made its way down Bear River un- 
til the water in that stream became too 
salty for use. The country, too, was 
obscured by smoke. The route from 
here to the Humboldt is difficult to de- 
termine. They probably followed the 
northern shore to Salt Lake, using such 
water as they could find in pools by 
making it into strong coffee, pushing 
their way along the northern and west- 
ern borders of the Great Salt Lake 
Desert, traveling in a general south- 
western direction, “hunting their way 
among rocks and gullies and through 
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sage brush,” both men and animals 
half famished from thirst, until the 
twenty-sixth of August. On that day 
they discovered an Indian traii leading 
off to the mountains toward the north. 
Following this, they soon found a sup- 
ply of water and grass. On the twenty- 
ninth, Captain Bartleson and Colonel 
Hopper went ahead to explore the 
country, the company in the meantime 
moving just fast enough to keep the 
animals in grass. On September 
ninth the explorers returned and re- 
ported that “St. Mary’s”’ River was 
about five days’ journey toward the 
west. Again resuming the journey, the 
emigrants traveled westward. They 
soon found the country too rough for 
wagons, so these were abandoned, to- 
gether with such other things as could 
not be carried on the backs of animals. 
None of the company, however, had 
had experience in loading pack ani- 
mals, and the mules and oxen were 
just as inexperienced in carrying loads. 
Packs would turn into the dirt, and old 
mules that appeared “too skinny” to 
travel under ordinary circumstances 
would run and kick, and oxen would 
buck and bellow, greatly to the amuse- 
ment of the emigrants and to the dis- 
comfiture of the animals. 

After moving west probably just 
north of Franklin Lake in. Nevada, 
crossing the East Humboldt Range of 
Mountains, and passing in the neigh- 
horhood of the little town of Evans, 
hearing a little north of west as they 
proceeded, they struck the “St. 
Mary’s” where it turns northwest on 
the twenty-third of September. From 
information they had received regard- 
ing the river, it should have flowed 
southwest, and after following the 
stream eight days they began to fear 
that they were becoming involved in 
that northern region against which the 
trappers at Fort Hall had - warned 
them. On October the second, how- 
ever, the whole company was elated to 
find the river suddenly turn southwest. 
They followed the stream through a 
barren region, finding no game and 
probably little food for the animals, 
as the country had been burned over 
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2a short time before by the Indians. 
The oxen had become too weak to bear 
loads, but they were still driven on for 
food, the supply of buffalo meat hav- 
ing given out before the company 
reached St. Mary’s River. About the 
seventh of October the company ar- 
rived at the sink. 

While descending St. Mary’s River 
the supply of tobacco gave out. Some 
of the men cut out the corners of their 
pockets where they had been carrying 
it, and chewed these. One member of 
the company, “Belty,” after having 
utilized his last pocket, contrived a 
scheme whereby he procured a chew 
daily as Jong as it lasted. Few of the 
mules that remained with the company 
had been able to carry a load for some 
time, but “Belty’s” animal retained its 
strength to a remarkable degree, con- 
sidering the hardships of the journey. 
He arranged each morning to allow 
some one of the company to ride the 
mule all day providing he received as 
compensation a chew of tobacco. In 
fact, he seems to have been as depend- 
ent on it as on his food, and to have 
been affected by the loss of it very 
much as a morphine victim is afflicted 
when deprived of his “dope.” (Bid- 
well, “California from 1841-48,” MS., 
gives an illustration. A friendly In- 
dian appeared in camp one evening, 
bringing a chew of tobacco that 
“Belty” had lost during the early 
morning while breaking camp. So en- 
raged was the tobacco fiend that he 
was on the point of killing the Indian 
for theft when some member of the 
company intervened.) 

Again, the exact route is difficult to 
determine. They traveled southwest 
from the sink, probably passing Hum- 
boldt, and Carson Lakes, striking Wal- 
ker River where it flows south before 
emptying into Walker Lake. 

Ascending the North Fork of that 
stream they reached its source at 
the foot of the Sierra Mountains on 
the sixteenth of October. Some men 
were sent out to find a passage, and 
after an absence of a day and night 
reported that “the mountains were 


barely passable.” Many doubted the 
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advisability of attempting to continue 
farther, thinking it better to return to 
Fort Hall before the snows overtook 
them. A vote was taken, and by a 
majority of one they decided to con- 
tinue the journey westward. 

It was probably the eighteenth of 
October when the company set forth 
to cross the mountains, picking their 
way along the valleys between peaks, 
passing through forests of pine, along 
dry beds of streams, dodging boulders 
and scaling mountains until they 
reached the summit. Here a frightful 
prospect opened before them. “Naked 
mountains whose summits still _re- 
tained the snow of perhaps a thou- 
sand winters,” could be seen in the 
distance, and beneath them yawned 
deep chasms as silent as the giant 
peaks on which they stood. The sup- 
ply of beef gave out on the twenty- 
second of October, and a mule was 
killed for food. Taking advantage of 
their helpless condition, the Indians 
interrupted their progress, delaying 
the company by guiding them into 
out-of-the-way places and leaving 
them. On the twenty-ninth even Hop- 
‘per, their most experienced moun- 
taineer, gave up all hope of ever reach- 
ing California. 

But this was the darkness before 
the dawn. On the thirtieth of October 
the hopes of the party were revived 
by the discovery of a stream flowing 
west. It was the Stanislaus River. 
They started down the north bank, but 
soon crossed over to the south side. 
It was apparently impossible to follow 
the stream on account of boulders and 
canyons, so the emigrants worked 
their way down, keeping a general 
westerly direction, finally staggering 
through the present site of Sonora. 
Here a coyote was killed, and their 
drooping spirits were revived for a 
final effort. After the meal _ they 
pushed onward. In the twilight of the 
evening of the thirty-first of October, 
they glided ghost-like from the shad- 
ows of the mountains to the plains be- 
low in the vicinity of the present site 
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of Knight’s Ferry. At ten o’clock in 
the evening they stretched themselves 
upon the plains and slept, little dream- 
ing that they were already in Califor- 
nia. The next morning they woke 
early and discovered a belt of timber 
off to the right. Although it was only 
ten miles distant, it took them, in their 
weakened condition, all day to reach 
it. In the early evening they found 
themselves again at the Stanislaus. 
Here an abundant supply of game was 
at hand, especially antelope, and be- 
fore night they had killed two of the 
latter, two sand-hill cranes, and had 
gathered a supply of “ripe and luscious 
wild grapes.” 

Sending two of their number ahead 
to explore. the country, the company 
decided to remain in camp a day or 
two, and lay in a supply of game, still 
believing that they would have to 
cross another range of mountains. Af- 
ter killing “thirteen deer and ante- 
lopes” they resumed the journey. They 
tollowed the north bank of the Stanis- 
laus to the San Joaquin Valley, where 
they met the scouts sent out a few 
days earlier. The latter had been 
conducted by some friendly Indians to 
Marsh’s ranch at the foot of Mt. 
Diablo, and here the entire company 
arrived about the fourth of November, 
receiving, according to Bidwell, a cold 
reception; according to Hopper, a cor- 
dia! welcome. 

While camping the first night on the 
Stanislaus River, the company had 


been joined by Jones and Kelsey, two 


members of the party who became 
lost in the mountains while hunting, 
and while resting at Marsh’s ranch 
they learned of the safety of another, 
Jolin Jones, who had left them while 
crossing the Sierras. He had made 
his way to Sutter’s Fort, told of the 
hardships and dangers his fellow 
countrymen were experiencing, and 
Sutter had sent men with mules loaded 
with provisions into the mountains to 
meet them. The reader knows already, 
however, that Colonel Sutter’s relief 
force never reached the immigrants. 


The story in next month’s number will describe conditions in California in 1841 
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THE MEETING OF THE NATIONS 
IN 1915 


BY HAMILTON WRIGHT 


ITHIN a year, many of 
the great buildings of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion will be in process of 
construction; within two years hun- 
dreds of thousands of people will 
come from everywhere to see _ take 
form the exposition that in its beauty 
and daring conception will have no 
analogy in the history of the world. 
The nation’s Fair that celebrates the 
opening of the Panama Canal will be 
distinctive among all the international 
expositions of the world: A compari- 
son with other great world’s fairs 
would fail completely in carrying an 
idea of the world’s jubilee in 1915. 
Former world’s expositions have por- 
trayed the progress of the world in the 
arts, sciences, industries and humani- 
ties. The Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Frederick J]. V. Skiff, director-in-chief 
of foreign and domestic participation. 


will fulfill this function upon a more 
splendid and comprehensive scale than 
has ever before been attempted. More 
than this, it will be an international 
jubilee, a magnificent commemorative 
celebration in which the nations of 
the world will take part in a program 
that will be just as much a part of the 
Exposition as are the buildings, or the 
displays, or the adornment of San 
Francisco. 

The program will consist of major 
events of world importance coming in 
periods two months apart, with minor 
events in between and these events 
will last throughout the progress of the 
Exposition. About six months before 
the Exposition opens, the program 
will be widely published so that pros- 
pective visitors may determine at 
what season of the year they will visit 
San Francisco. 

Just when the Exposition will open 
has not yet been determined; probably 
it will be early in 1915. President 
Moore is greatly in favor that the ex- 
position shall last throughout the en- 
tire year, and the sentiment among 
the directorate also favors this view; 
although the term of the Exposition 
is not yet settled, it is reasonably cer- 
tain that it will last at least nine 
morths. California enjoys a peculiar 
advantage in possessing a climate 
which will permit visitors to view 
America’s jubilee at any season of the 
year without discomfort. To those 
who live in the East the attraction of 
visiting California in the winter sea- 
son is a potent one, while those from 
interior points in the Far West would 
as naturally choose the summer as the 
period in which they may visit the Ex- 
position and escape the heat. 

About two weeks after the Expo- 
sition opens will occur the first event 
of the program, the entrance into San 
Francisco harbor of the greatest in- 
ternational fleet of battleships in the 
history of the world. The vessels of 
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the world will first assemble at Hamp- 
ton Roads, where, joined by ships of 
the United States Navy, the composite 
fleet will be reviewed by the President 
of the United States; thence the com- 
bined fleet, the most magnificent in 
history, will steam through the Panama 
Canal to the Golden Gate. A bill ex- 
tending the formal invitation to the 
nations of the world to participate in 
this display has been introduced in 
Congress by Senator Swanson of Vir- 
ginia. Every country in the world 
that has a battleship will be repre- 
sented at the pageant. From unofficial 
advices it is anticipated that between 
eighty and one hundred warships, in 
addition to those of the United States 
Navy will participate in the demon- 
strations. 

Many of the battleships that par- 
ticipate in these maneuvres will be in- 
duced by California’s pleasant climate 
to remain in San Francisco harbor un- 
til there begins the second great fea- 
ture in the international program— 
races between the speediest yachts and 
motor boats of the world, which will 
occur about two months after the open- 
ing of the Exposition. As one of the 
features: of this international water 
carnival in which rowing and _ all 
aquatic sports will find a place, it is 
planned that the speediest yachts of 
America and Europe shall start from 
Europe, race across the Atlantic to 
New York City, and thence proceed 
through the Panama Canal to the 
Golden Gate. The presence of the 
fleet of yachts, of the speediest motor 
boats, and of the international fleet of 
battleships in the harbor will contrib- 
ute to a wonderful marine panorama. 
A series of diplomatic and military 
functions will add to the official char- 
acter and brilliancy of the occasion. 
Passenger ships from every port of 
the world will thtong the harbor; it 
is anticipated that one of the most 
unique features ever given at an ex- 
position will be exemplified in the 
presence of the royal yachts. Rulers 
of toreign nations will be invited to 
send the royal yachts and to attend in 
person, or through the representation 
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of personal ambassadors or official 


representatives. 

Following the boat races will come 
the sports program, a great Olympiad, 
in which the athletic and outing or- 
ganizations of the world, each repre- 
sented in its favorite sport, will con- 
tribute to the most interesting inter- 
national event of its kind ever held. 
There will be Olympic games in which 
the athletes of the world will take 
part; intercollegiate contests embrac- 


ing baseball and football and other 


sports; automobile races in which the 
holders of world’s speed records will 
participate; military maneuvres in 
which the crack cavalry and infantry 
of America and other nations will en- 
gage upon an extended scale. The 
ideal ground plan of the Exposition 
gives the widest scope for the greatest 
international sports program in _his- 
tory. The auto speed meets will, it is 
proposed, be held on a driveway ex- 
tending down to Lake Merced and into 
Golden Gate Park before the concrete 
coliseum that will have a_ seating 
capacity of 75,000 people. The Olym- 
pic games will also be held in this sta- 
dium embraced by the coliseum. The 
military maneuvres will be held upon 
the Presidio, and for the aviation meet 
—in which the famous aviators of the 
world will contest for great trophies 
and cash prizes—the forts at the Pre- 
sidio and the battleships in the bay 
wili afford ideal opportunities for 
mimic contests between the bird men 
and the military. The substance of 
Kipling’s great story, “As Easy as 
A. B. C.,” may be forecasted at these 
contests. 

An international live stock show will 
attract the attention of hundreds of 
thousands who are devoted to that line 
of industry. The movement to render 
this feature one of absorbing interest 
is already under way; it is receiving 
the heartiest support from Western 
stock raisers. But interest in this fea- 
ture of the program reaches far be- 
yond the Pacific Coast. From all parts 
of the United States and Europe will 
be sent prize winning stock of the 
world; perhaps from England may 
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come pedigreed dairy stock from the 
royal dairies. 


The Panama-Pacific International 


Exposition will mark a distinctive era - 


in the history of improved stock breed- 
ing. The Exposition management is 
giving widest recognition to the im- 
portance of the great stock interests 
of the West. Standards heretofore un- 
obtainable will be established. 

The stock men of the West have a 
peculiar concern in the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition. With the 
opening of the Panama Canal the ship- 
ment and importation of stock to and 
from all parts of the world will re- 
ceive great impetus. California has 
green grazing feed throughout the year 
and its stock can be fed up without be- 
ing housed too closely. Californians 
who are raising the finest imported 
stock from Holland say that this State 
possesses great advantages in dairy- 
ing. The live stock exhibits in reality 
will comprise a series of a number of 
shows occurring at intervals in close 
succession, as it will obviously be im- 
possible to show.all the stock at once. 
The preparation for a great interna- 
tional exhibit of this kind reaches even 
further than the few months required 
to get the animals in shape. Eminent 
stock breeders of the world will begin 
planning their herds so as to carry off 
some of the great sweepstakes to be 
offered at the Exposition. 

The finest horses in the world will 
he exhibited and the facility with 
which stock can be transported to the 
Exposition grounds by water carriage 
is a contributing factor toward the ex- 
hibition of stock from foreign coun- 
tries. An accompanying event will be 
a pet stock show in which poultry, 
dogs, cats and other fancy stock will 
be exhibited. At least $25,000, it is 
anticipated, will be offered for harness 
races in 1915. =. 

In the early autumn will come a 
week of parades and pageants of the 
nations of the Orient. China, Japan, 
the Philippines, India, and other Ori- 
ental lands will join in a series of 
parades that will rival the famous In- 
dian Durbar in magnificence and sur- 
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pass the Durbar in viewpoint of diver- 
sity by reason of the many nations 
represented.. At the Exposition will 
be gathered the greatest assemblage 
of strange tribes of Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, North and South America and 
the Pacific Islands ever brought to- 
gether. The romance of the Orient, 
as well as its industrial awakening, 


- will be combined in features both edu- 


cational and of compelling interest to 
visitors. 

One can imagine no more splendid 
scene than Market street, adorned on 
either side in Exposition times by 
shining white columns, decorated with 
the flags of the nations and crossed at 
convenient intervals by arcades. For 
miles and miles before the vision of 
thousands and thousands of spectators 
who have never seen anything of the 
kind before, these parades will pass. 
During the celebration there will be 
expressed in countless ways the new 
era that will come to the Far East 
through the opening of the Panama 
Canal. | 

In the concluding days of the Expo- 
sition will come a great fiesta repro- 
ducing the early history of California 
when the world thronged to the Golden 
Gate and of the Mission days insepar- 
ably associated with the picturesque 
history of the State. The management 
hopes that the festival of California 
week will be the great concluding 
event of the program, a fitting finale 
to the greatest of world’s expositions. 
King Carnival will reign in San Fran- 
cisco more royally than even in the 
city’s gayest, most brilliant festivals. 
There will be parades and pageants 
and great displays of floats illustrative 
of California’s products. The societies 
of California will be widely repre- 
sented; its agricultural, viticultural, 
horticultural, mineral and timber in- 
terests will be exemplified to a degree 
never before made possible to our peo- 
ple. Every attraction and resource 
that California offers the world as well 
as the spirit of our people, will be il- 
lustrated in the great concluding event 
of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition. 
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DOLLAR DIPLOMACY AND THE PACIFIC 
COAST 


BY A. R. 


O TAKE commerce and 
money away from the East 
and to give it to the West, is 
an equalization of benefits 

to be derived by all of the United 
States, instead of that section east of 
the Mississippi—such is the dollar 
diplomacy of Philander C. Knox, Sec- 
retary of State of the United States. 
He is building for the future, and be- 
cause the East requires no attention, 
the Pacific Coast is the aim. Through 
the ports of California, Oregon and 
Washington must pass the future mass 
ef commerce, and through them must 
clear a tonnage that will compare well 
with that enjoyed by Atlantic ports, 
but this upbuilding of the West is only 
possible through the policy of the 
present administration. 

For Secretary Knox, in his silent but 
incisive way, decided long before he 
became Secretary of State that the 
future’s benefits would not come from 
Europe, but the Far East; that the 
movement of navigation would not be 
westward on the Atlantic, but eastward 
on the Pacific. It was not with an eye 
to what is to happen during the next 
two, five or ten years that Secretary 
Knox engaged in the most radical of 
ciplomatic pursuits, but with a well- 
based forecast of what will be in 
twenty-five years. And therefore, pur- 
suing his statesmanship on the indica- 
ions of the present, he has established 
the dollar diplomacy, which cannot be 
weakened or neutralized by changes in 
the State Department or in future ad- 
ministrations. The dollar diplomacy 
‘as come to stay—and especially to 
‘ecognize the great West, which, 
vitherto, has been ignored by Wash- 
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ington except for national vote-getting 
purposes. 

Dollar diplomacy is a common 
enough phrase now; it is known the 
world over. Every foreign govern- 
ment uses the phrase, especially to 
distinguish foreign politics of the 
present day from the politics of “Black 
Cabinet” days. The phrase is a felici- 
tous one and pleases President Taft, 
as it is liked by Secretary Knox, al- 
though its origin is modest, since the 
writer coined it a little more than a 
year ago, in a series of special articles 
for a New York newspaper. Dollar 
diplomacy has nothing to do with the 
doliar, or with money. It is supposed 
to express a commercial international 
nolicy of expansion, and in this case 
means that the United States, having 
had enough of European aggrandiz- 
ing statesmanship, has decided to de- 
velop the whole world in the interests 
of the American people, but, as dis- 
tinguished from its European progeni- 
tor, it is devoid of all subterfuges 
which have cost the smaller countries 
in the world millions of dollars and 
thousands of square miles of territory. 

The dollar diplomacy is applied to 
two specific centers—the Far East, 
embracing China and Japan, and the 
American Continent, from the Rio 
Grande to Patagonia. This territory, 
roughly speaking, has been a morsel 
for European politics for a century. 
In Central and South America, foreign 
flags are always to be _ discerned, 
through provinces dominated by Eng- 
land, France and Holland. In an in- 
direct way whole colonies of Germans 
and Spaniards are elsewhere exercis- 
ing prerogatives not always consist- 
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ent with local laws because of the as- 
surance that their government would 
aid in the event of an argument. In 
China, the great Powers, excepting the 


United States, have particular grants, - 


obtained by false pretenses or force, 
with a growing tendency to enlarge 
the limits. It has always been very 
easy for Europe to give aid to the 
smaller nations. If they did not repay 
on time they would lose so much of 
their territory, ostensibly for a given 
period. during which the revenues 
would be charged against the original 
loan. but in reality for a permanent 
holding. 

This was the case when the Chinese 
Government called for a loan of $30.- 
000,000, with which to build the Han- 
kow-Sze-chuen’_ Railway. French, 
German and English bankers were 
ready to take it up in thirds, when 
Secretary Knox, awakened by the dan- 
ger that threatened if the matter were 
not taken in hand in time, prevailed 
upon the President to send the now 
memorable cablegram to China, in 
which he asked an equal share in that 
loan in behalf of American capitalists. 
It was at this juncture that Secretary 
Knox allied himself with the great 
Morgan syndicate of New York—an 
alliance that is as wholesome, in its 
odd, strange conjunction, as it is ad- 
vantageous to the American people. 
What was the object? This question 
was asked by diplomats, by states- 
men, by congressmen. Inspired ar- 
ticles in the foreign press hinted at a 
reversal of American principles—at a 
repudiation of the Hay joint note of 
1901, by which the Powers pledged 
themselves to the permanence of 
China—whereas there had been suffi- 
cient reasons to show.that the Euro- 
pean Powers would have disregarded 
that note on the first excuse. 

But Secretary Knox, who-has had 
first-hand experience with railroads 
and with monopolies, realized that to 
permit foreign groups to dominate the 
nucleus of Chinese railroads would 
have served to shut out the Americans. 
It was a matter of the future, but 
nevertheless he did not intend, while 
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he was in charge of America’s foreign 
interests, to let Europe monopolize 
China’s commerce. Not only he 
wanted the railroads—most of them on 
paper, so far—free from the govern- 
mental influence of Germany, France, 
England and Russia, but he intended 
that Americans should own as much, 
based on a given ratio, as they were 
desirous of buying. Naturally there 
was no possibility of bringing the mat- 
ter before the American public, and 
emulating the foreign governments 
themselves, Secretary Knox turned to 
J. P. Morgan, who dominates $5,000,- 
000,000. The latter had already en- 
tered the Chinese railroad field, under 
the tenure of Secretary Hay when he 
paid in excess of seven million dol- 


lars for the Canton-Hankow Rail- 
road, which later was sold to the 
Chinese government. Mr. Morgan 


did not want to return to the Far East 
for investment, but this was a case of 
necessity as well as of gain. Besides, 
the development, under the new regime 
of China, of the railway system there, 
meant a development of Pacific navi- 
gation. New York to the Philippine 
Islands was a chain of transportation 
in which he was not financially disin- 
terested. 3 
The plans were simple. Secretary 
Knox expected to receive, from the 
Chinese government, further grants 
and privileges for American dollars, 
and none at the cost of territory or af- 
fecting Chinese suzerainty. Would 
the Money Trust pledge its support 
toward securing the share that the 
United States must have? Mr. Mor- 
gan and his associates are not always 
greedy. They wanted so much per 
cent for their investment, and so much 
guarantee for their capital. Mr. Mor- 
gan had faith in Mr. Knox’ valuation 
of guarantees, and as a result, the great 
financier readily assented to invade 
the Chinese field. The Hankow loan 
required sixteen months of negotia- 
tion before it was finally accepted 
and signed. Generally speaking, the 
loan will pay about 8 per cent gross. 
Now there is even a greater field. 
With the advent of a republic in China 
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there has come a situation which will 
sutomatically change the commercial 
nossibilities of the old country. This 
change will be for the better; in other 
words, the State Department believes 
that the amount of commerce possible 
under the old regime will be materially 
increased. 

Practically all of the old reforms 
planned under the Manchu dynasty 
will be carried out by the republic. 
Primary among these stands the cur- 
rency reform. The loan of $50,000,- 
000 pledged by Mr. Morgan through 
Willard D. Straight, his Peking repre- 
sentative, will not be affected. In 
some quarters it is even hinted that the 
loan may be doubled, in order to speed 
the reform and extend its scope. These 
views are shared by the European dip- 
lomats stationed at Washington, who 
told the writer that their governments 
look upon the change in China not as 
a calamity, but as a sign of the times. 

Next ‘in importance to the currency 
loan come two others, about which Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen, the President of China, 
is especially interested. They may be 
termed industrial loans, and the money 
will revert, in time, to the United 
States. These loans replace the ones 
for army and navy purposes applied 
for by Princes Tsai Tao and Tsai 
Hsun on the occasion of their respec- 
tive visits to this country eighteen 
months ago. 

Secretary Knox, the writer is au- 
thorized to state, looks upon the new 
China as a boon for the Pacific Coast. 
While any change in the governmental 
structure of any nation will be always 
accompanied by a more or less pro- 
nounced lull in the business relations 
with the rest of the world, the impetus 
that follows when new conditions have 
hecome settled and the new regime is 
in working order, more than compen- 
sates for the break. Hence at the 
State Department it was said that it 
‘ay take one, two, perhaps five years 
before normal conditions may be re- 
«stablished in the industrial relations 
vetween China and the United States, 

t that the volume of business done 
e‘ter that will be more than could have 


been dreamed of by business men, 
measured upon the usual fluctuations 
under past conditions'if they had been 
continued, for that same period. 

Moreover, it must be said, the State 
Department is thankful for the lull. 
It will show whether the Chinese will 
like what they have done, and the 
world may have a chance to judge how 
they will handle themselves at a criti- 
cal constructive time, and this will 
enable foreign bankers to determine 
the safety of trusting the young gov- 
ernment with funds and credit to carry 
on its rehabilitation as progress de- 
mands. 

The currency loan, which early in 
January was raised to $70,000,000 by 
action of the Republican Assembly, 
will go through in proper time. Money 
is what China needs, and under its 
present monetary system there is no 
hope to equalize her commerce with 
that of the Occident. As the collateral 
for this particular loan will be gov- 
ernmental, and will be further secured 
by governmental guarantee, its con- 
clusion depends entirely upon what 
will take place within the year. 

To date, however, Secretary Knox 
has been instrumental in obtaining for 
American investors—-and it may safely 
be added the public at large, since the 
Morgan syndicate handles the bulk of 
the small investor and is responsible 
to him for the amount—$97,500,000 in 
loans, bearing from 5 to 8 per centum, 
as safe as United States Treasury 
honds, and which will be susceptible 
of the most elastic disbursement as 
can be devised by scientific manage- 
ment. In other words, a large portion 
of this money will never leave its 
present depositories, although it be- 
longs to China when the loans are rati- 
fied, and will draw interest from the 
date of ratification. For, it must be 
explained, Secretary of State Knox 
submitted one condition for the loan: 
that not less than one-third of the 
total amount intended for expenditure 
outside of China must be expended in 
the United States. So the railway 
loans—to include those that are to 
come—-mean a practical expenditure 
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in this country of all the moneys ad- 
vanced, since American locomotives, 
trains, freight cars and rails have the 
preference. -With the battleships, it is 
likely that they will be built, in most 
instances at American yards, because 
Prince Tsai Hsun was greatly im- 
pressed with the work going on at the 
different shipyards. The ammunition, 
cannon and other paraphernalia con- 
nected with general armament will be 
about evenly divided between the 
Krupp works in Germany and the 
American manufacturers. 

It is evident, therefore, that these 
nurchases in the United States will in- 
crease the commerce of the United 
States with the Far East. Further- 
more, the loans to China for arma- 
ment, ships, forts and such like, will 
be restricted, there being a_ general 
teeling that so long as Chinese integ- 
rity is pledged by the great Powers, 
China will have no occasion to go to 
war, and the only armament need be 
that required for internal protection. 
This arrangement has a double effect: 
it means that the money will go into 
‘ more utilitarian channels than belliger- 
ence, as well as to discourage the de- 
sire for war. 

Perhaps the Pacific Coast is most 
concerned with the Chinese railway 
system as now planned, and which 
will be in operation within seven 
years. It embraces a complete roadbed 
from the Pacific Coast to the interior, 
and through an enlargement and mod- 
ernization of its almost perfect canal 
systems, to make China accessible in 
every respect. 

There are sixty million Chinese 
who, contrary to popular belief, have 
enough money to buy the goods of 
American and European manufactur- 
ers, if such goods could only be taken 
to their doors at a not prohibitive 
carrying cost. These Chinese would 
want everything, from cloth to steel 
pins, from dollar watches to aero- 
planes. They have the tendency to 


be educated to these modern improve- 
ments. Where shall the production to 
suit these millions come from? Cer- 
tainly not from Europe. 


It is Secre- 
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tary Knox’ view that Europe can 
never satisfy the wants of Asia, once 
Asia awakens to the needs of the day 
as they are enjoyed by his Caucasian 
brother. 

The reason is apparent. First of 
all, the cost of railroad transportation 
has always been, and always will be, 
excessive. Again, the trans-Siberian 
railroad, the only system in existence 
touching Europe and China, is not sus- 
ceptible of much improvement, and 
even to multiply the tracks will not 
avail much. The trip is lengthy, and 
it is estimated that even fast freight 
would mean nine weeks in transit, 
from Paris to the Pacific Coast. A 
trainload of freight is always limited, 
no matter how heavy. Then there are 
the elements which throw obstacles. 
Snows, rains, intense cold through 
Siberia—all tend to make trans- 
Siberian transportation on a general 
scale a dream. 

An American outlet is far more 
adapted. Freight from San Francisco 
or Seattle to China, in a modern steam- 
ship, will take three weeks, with one 
intermediate port of call—Yokohama. 
A steamship load equals, ordinarily, 
that of forty freight trains. There are 
no obstacles, as the Pacific is not a 
dangerous ocean; thus, maritime trans- 
portation is, per ton-mile, a fraction of 
the terrestrial. Granted that a given 
article for Chinese consumption is 
manufactured in Ohio, it can be de- 
livered, by means of uniform, con- 
necting train service, to the piers on 
the Coast in six days at the outside. 
Five weeks, therefore, or about one- 
half of the time required by the other 
route, will favor the carrying of 
American goods. 

Another highly important considera- 
tion is cost of manufacture. The tariff, 
of course, would not figure in these 
calculations. It is well known that 
Germany can buy American basic ar- 
ticles, finish them, and export them 
back to the United States for less 
than the finished American product 
would cost. But Germany would not 
tare so well in buying the same pro- 
duct, finish it, pack it for shipment to 
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China, freight it on a railroad, and 
make a profit, if there is the same 
American article, finished in America, 
exported directly via the Pacific. For, 
after all, it must be remembered that 
ell goods for national consumption cost 
the American buyer more than the 
same goods will cost, after export and 
mniddlemen’s profits, to foreign buyers. 
Hence it is more than likely that a 
Hankow Chinese can buy a standard 
American penknife, made to retail in 
the United States at $2, for either the 
same amount or at the outside $2.10. 

Again, the consideration that Euro- 
pean manufacturers can export to the 
Far East by ship instead of railroad, 
cheaper, does not seem to be proved 
by calculations. It is true that the 
Panama Canal will mean the elimina- 
tion of Suez for all such traffic, and 
that from London or Hamburg to Yo- 
kohama will be an easy run, so to 
speak, but only in comparison with 
the general freightage charge of to- 
day, and utterly irrespective of the 
circumstances that, in the future, will 
make Americans their competitors, 
both in cost of manufacture as well as 
of transportation. 

Then there comes South and Cen- 
tral America. Just now the latter 
countries are turning to Europe for 
their purchases, because Europe han- 
dles them better. Their selling sys- 
tem is far superior to the American, 
and, besides, the delivery is prompt. 
But the smaller republics have a cer- 
tain ingrown, definite antagonism 
toward European markets, and they 
would be abandoned at once if the 
merchants could find a direct way of 
buying in the United States. With 
the completion of the Panama Canal 
the absence of transportation—for that 
which exists is a poor excuse in these 
days of modern demand of speed and 
timeliness—will be made up, because 
the entire Pacific Coast can get to- 
vether and establish its own packets 
to take care of the commerce which is 
waiting. 

Meanwhile, South America wants 
money. Honduras wants $10,000,000, 
which will be advanced by the Morgan 


syndicate; Ecuador hopes for a $25,- 
000,000 loan, and Ecuador is the rich- 
est country, per capita, in the South; 
Mexico, even, wants from $50,000,000 
to $100,000,000 for the rehabilitation 
of its internal governmental system. 
Secretary Knox hopes to arrange to 
take up all these loans. For in Wall 
street there is a great deal of money 
that cannot be employed locally, but 
is readily available for use out of the 
United States. And one of the odd 
situations, moreover, is that Mr. Mor- 
gan can call on Europe—through his 
bank at London and his French corre- 
spondents—for all the money he 
wants, and while the income would go 
to the owners of the capital, the politi- 
cal interest of the loans would be 
vested in the United States. 

And this is what Secretary Knox 
has aimed at. He wants to enlarge 
the scope of American supremacy in 
commerce and industry. He would 
like to see Americans at the corners 
of the world pushing ahead as they are 
doing at home. He does not care 
whether the United States owns a 
certain strip of land, for instance, at 
the North Pole or in South Africa, as 
such a holding would be valueless un- 
less peopled by Americans. He would 
rather see the agency of a_ sewing 
machine or harvester company estab- 
lished at both those places, with a 
figurative American flag surrounding 
their premises. He expects them to 
be honest and upright in their dealings 
with the natives, but he also intends 
to safeguard them from the encroach- 
meuts—generally political—of other 
foreigners. 

He does not care whether the Con- 
stitution follows the flag or not, but 
he is sure that the flag follows com- 
merce. He sees no prospect for de- 
velopment either on the Atlantic Coast 
or Europeward, and furthermore the 
business situation in the East is so 
solid that the next century of it will 
take care of it by itself. So, in looking 
for a channel for the outlet of surplus 
American commerce, industry and 
finance, he must look to the Pacific 
Coast, and collaterally to the Far 
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East, where the undeveloped Asiatic 
Cortinent awaits the pioneer industrial 
representative of this century. 

As for the political aspect of the 
future, nothing need be said. It is as 
clear as spring water. By a stroke of 
diplomacy Secretary Knox and Baron 
Uchida, the Japanese Ambassador, 
the objection against Japanese immi- 
gration to the United States was re- 
moved, but Japan, desirous of retain- 
ing its population in the immediate 
neighborhood of the empire, is exer- 
cising vigilance against expatriation. 
China, too, has decided that the pro- 
visions against coolie labor are justi- 
fied. The Chinese are impressed now 
with the fact that the two bloods will 
not mix, and this anthropological rea- 
son is considered all-sufficient. The 
personal element of offense has been 
neutralized. The measure is now con- 
sidered to benefit the Chinese as much 
as to protect the American, and after 
all, the measure is not the last word, 
as any Chinese who wishes to come to 
the United States can do so upon 
proper application to the proper 


officers. 


And in defense of the dollar diplo- 
macy and Secretary Knox and his 
plans, which are substantially as set 
forth above, the President does not 
hesitate to speak. The dollar diplo- 
macy idea appeals to him, and in this 
regard he says: 

“The Department of Foreign Affairs 
in a government, if it be useful and 
successful, is not generally very spec- 
tacular, and it requires a recital of its 
work. In the first place I ought to 


mention that the State Department, 
until last year, has never been properly 
organized. This was not due to lack 
of desire on the part of former Sec- 
retaries of State, but it seemed as if 
Congress had not understood the im- 
portance of increasing the instrumen- 
talities of the department. 

“The story that the field of diplo 
macy does not include in any degree 
commerce and the increase of trade 
relations is one to which Mr. Knox and 
the Administration do not subscribe. 
We believe it to be of the utmost im- 
portance that while our foreign policy 
should not be turned a hair-breadth 
from the straight path of justice, it 
may be well made to include active 
intervention to secure for our mer- 
chandise and our capitalists opportu- 
nity for profitable investment. 

“The policy of the open door was 
inaugurated by the American govern- 
ment while John Hay was Secretary of 
State, and its inception in a note cir- 
culated among the Powers by him. It 
has been the intention of this Adminis- 
tration to conserve and maintain that 
policy as far as possible. The Chinese 
government and people are _ passing 
through a marvelous stage of transi- 
tion from ancient to modern methods, 
end in this progressive work of de- 


_velopment there is no country to which 


China looks with such friendly re- 
liance as to the United States. The 
State Department may, therefore, well 
foster the use and investment of 
American capital which operates for 
the establishment of legitimate Ameri- 
can business interests in China.”’ 


EDITH BELLOWS 


BY KATHERINE RAWLSTON 


DITH BELLOWS sat at the 

desk in her father’s study, 

typing a many paged manu- 

script. Her face was pale, 
and her beautiful, dark eyes revealed 
a troubled spirit. She had kept at her 
task in spite of a great weariness that 
she might submerge her own thoughts 
and escape a tormenting mood. 

At last the work was done. She im- 
patiently pushed the papers from her 
and sat with her face resting in her 
hands, musing. Her reverie was in- 
terrupted by the door bell, and as she 
rose hastily, her face was instantly 
suffused with color, which faded 
quickly and left it paler than before. 

The young woman had appeared 
much understatured as she sat in the 
high-backed office chair, but standing, 
she was not conspicuously low of 
stature. Though deformed by a slight 
spinal curvature, her bearing was re- 
markably free from the awkwardness 
which generally accompanies her de- 
fect. To a casual observer, it seemed 
easy and unconscious—even graceful. 
Only a penetrating eye could discern 
a determined, never-relaxed effort to 
make a harmony of ill proportions. 

On hearing the bell she had stepped 
into her dressing room to bathe her 
face and hands. Returning to the 
study her eyes met the fair, handsome 
face of the Reverend Philip Hawk, 
and behind him, with a red hand on 
either side of the door-frame, stood 
Maria, the housekeeper. 

“Miss Edith,” she was saying, “Mr. 
Hawk’ll excuse my bein’ so kind 0’ 
frowsy. I’m behint with the Satur- 
day’s work.” 

“Oh, don’t apologize, Maria,” said 
the minister, smiling. “I’ve a frowsy 
den at home. If Miss Edith and you 


will forgive my calling on Saturday, 
it will be more than I’ve a right to ex- 
pect.” 

Maria disappeared, pleased to have 
been included in the reply. With a 
glance at the desk, Mr. Hawk said: “I 
have interrupted your work, haven't 
I? Will you thank me or anathema- 
tize me? I hoped I should not be 
entirely unwelcome, for I needed the 
privilege of calling.” 

“I am glad you came,” Edith an- 
swered, but her voice sounded strange 
and unsteady, and she turned away as 
soon as she spoke, ostensibly to adjust 


a window shade, but really to get com- | 


mand of her trembling lips. Why 
could she not meet the minister with 
her usual self-possession and calm? 
She had been wickedly self-indulgent 
in letting a growing regard for him 
take so commanding a place in her 
thoughts lately, and now was she go- 
ing to pay the penalty by betraying 
herself? “No, a thousand times no.” 

She laughed a little nervously, as 
she turned again to her guest. “Your 
visit is a blessing to me. I was getting 
so tired and nervous that I feel hys- 
terical ? Don’t be shocked, Mr. Hawk, 
if I show great levity of conduct this 
afternoon.” 

The minister felt a little surprise at 
this unusual mood, but said sympa- 
thetically: “Yes, that kind of work 
bottles up the larger energies too 
closely. I shall be glad if my coming 
serves as a safe discharger for your 
cramped powers.” 

As Edith led the way to the parlor, 
she strove to regain her usual poise, 
but her nerves were shaken. Her lips 
quivered, and her step became un- 
steady. Hawk stepped to her side. 

“You are ill, dear,” he said, then 
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reddened at the involuntary use of the 
tender tone and word. “Sit here and 
let me get you some wine.” 

“No, I am not ill. I kept working 
too long, and—and I am out of temper 
with myself. My nerves are taking re- 
venge on me. Really, I am not ill?” 
she repeated, defiantly. “I warned you 
I should behave outrageously.” 

The minister was nonplussed. 

“Let us go out, then?” he said. “It 
is a little windy, but not too rough for 
a walk in the locust grove.” 

“No,” she replied, determined not 
to acknowledge the need of being 
humored. “I want to hear about your 
sermon. Let me tear it to pieces.” 

“My sermon! Let me see: No, Miss 
Bellows, Edith, I don’t want to speak 
of the sermon now. Let me tell you 
what I came to say to you to-day.” He 
bent forward and took her hand. Edith 
looked quickly into his face with a 
startled and half-distrustful glance. 

His eyes shone with a tender, com- 
passionate love, as he began to speak 
warmly. 

“Edith, my mind is in as great a 
tumult as those tossing tree tops out 
there, but I am sure of one thing: I 
love you, and want you for my wife. 
Wait, Edith—hear me.” 

She had risen with a protesting ges- 
ture, which seemed to forbid his say- 
ing more; and, denying the eloquent 
entreaty of his expression, ‘she burst 
out passionately. 

“I can’t believe it. You do not want 
to marry me, a misshapen woman, fit 
only to sit among bodily props and 
practice the trick of the typewriter.” 
She stood gripping the chair arm with 
one delicate hand, her eyes flashing 
with pride and anger. 

The minister strove to reply, but 
with an imperious gesture she stopped 
him. 

“How dare you speak to me of 
love?” she cried. “You mock me.” 

“Stop, Edith! Hear me! ° There’s 
not a woman of my acquaintance so 
perfect in heart and mind—and it is 
the heart and mind that make the 
woman. You are a queen, Edith, and 
have charm and to spare of every 
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kind. I do love you, dear, and want 
you for my wife.” 

“You have taken me at a disadvan- 
tage. You were led by my manner to- 
day to make this avowal ¥ 

“No, no, Edith! You are wrong. Do 
you doubt my word? Do you not know 
your own worth? I came here to-day 
to tell you that I love you. Have I 
acted like a secure lover? I have been 
only too conscious that you might re- 
ject me, proudly, yet I have allowed 
my thoughts to leap ahead to a time 
when you were my promised wife— 
aye, even my wedded wife, Edith, and 
felt myself the happiest, the most 
blessed of men.” 

She did not reply. She was look- 
ing back to the beginning of their ac- 
quaintance, recalling the steps, or 
rather bounds, by which it had pro- 
gressed, and was thinking that it was 
she who had invited the early bridg- 
ing of the chasm between casual ac- 
quaintance and friendship. She had 
been lonely, hungering for the society 
of a congenial mind, and she had 
thought her infirmity was her safe- 
guard and his, against any element of 
romance in their relations. She had 
long ago decided that love and mar- 
riage were not for her. Imperceptibly 
her heart had slipped the leash of the 
human will, and had flooded her being 
with a warmer emotion than that which 
friendship evokes. 

The minister tried to read her face 
as she stood there, seemingly oblivious 
for a time of his presence. He could 
not divine that she was reproaching 
herself. 

“Edith,” he began, his voice vibrat- 
ing in his earnestness, “I have been 
ill-timed in telling you of my love. 
You are displeased. Do not judge me 
now. Let me come again, or write and 
tell you all I came to say to-day. Good- 
bye.” He took her hand. “We are 
friends still,” he pleaded. “I cannot 
lose my friend.” 

“We are friends, of course,” she an- 
swered quietly. “Good-night.” 

As the door closed behind him, 
Edith pressed her hands against her 
throbbing temples, and gave a smoth- 
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ered cry of anguish. In a moment she 
went to her room and sank despair- 
ingly on her couch. But the goad of 
her feelings would not let her rest 
there. She rose and paced the 
floor, now burning with shame at her 
self-betrayal, and now cold with 
despair as she saw the weary stretch 
of lonely years to come, bereft of the 
companionship she had come to so 
much depend upon. Maria came to 
the door to call her to dinner. 

“Tell father I have a headache, and 
let no one disturb me to-night,” was 
the answer. 

Soon pride, always dominant when 
her physical deformity bore heavily 
upon her, asserted itself, putting to 
rout for a time all other feeling. 

“Whether he loves me_ or merely 
pities me,” she thought “a _ delicate 
consideration would have spared me 
the knowledge of either. He shall 
know that what he has proposed is an 
affront. I will not forgive it. We will 
not be friends any more.” 

Mingled with her wounded pride 
was the realization of the cost of re- 
nouncing the dear comradeship, and 
at last overwhelmed by the conflict 
that raged in her thoughts, she flung 
herself on the bed, weeping violently. 

+ * * 


The minister arrived home, dis- 
mayed and discouraged. Of late he 
had begun to doubt his fitness for the 
calling he had chosen. Not only had 
doctrinal doubts begun to haunt his 
mind, but there was a vague reaching 
out and craving for the exercise of 
his powers in other fields than that to 
which he was confined by his concep- 
tion of the limits of his work and his 
obligations to its sacred duties. Edith 
Bellows was not of his faith, and many 
a friendly controversial war had been 
waged in Judge Bellow’s parlor. The 
girl’s clear-eyed seeing and her fear- 
less following wherever reason and 
logic led her, were a delight and a 
stimulus to him. She was as reverent, 
as religious as he, and though unde- 
‘Monstrative by nature, the minister 
knew that none of the nobler emotions 
were dwarfed in her, but that her re- 
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serve was the effect of habitual self- 
command. His strong admiration for 
this rare personality had become love, 
and love with the surest foundation— 
a congeniality of tastes and ideals. 

For months he had refrained from 
declaring his love because of Edith’s 
determined avoidance of the subject, 
even impersonally discussed, but now 
the uncertainty about his future career 
pressed relentlessly for solution, and 
he found himself unable to take any 
resolve, or even to plan a course of ac- 
tion, without first settling what had 
become to him the question of supreme 
moment. With Edith for his wife, he 
felt that he could drop anchor any- 
where, and associate himself usefully 
with the life about him. With her, 
no matter how thickly the clouds of 
doubt should encompass him, he would 
be able to pierce through to clear sky, 
and again get his bearings. Her re- 
fusal and the baffling manner of it, 
drove him back again into the fog of 
doubt and discouragement. He was un- 
willing to accept what seemed defeat, 
but he felt for the time no hope. He 
sat down at his study desk and began 
to write to her, telling her all he had 
hoped and dreamed of their life to- 
gether, and how the thought of her was 
woven into every plan and hope for 
the future. “You have given me a 
crushing blow, Edith. Tell me how 
to meet it, and to be all that becomes 
a man.” 

It was Sunday morning, and Mr. 
Hawk was disturbed by a feeling of 
distaste for the services he must con- 
duct a few hours later. 

“T must get myself into a better mood 
than this,” he thought. After a long 
walk he returned home, and seating 
himself by the east window of his 
study, began to read the “Imitations of 
Christ.” He read for some time, but 
with little effect on the tense chords of 
feeling. Then he slept. It was nearly 
ten o’clock when a rap on his study 
door recalled him. He declined break- 
fast, but as this defection was not 
unusual on Sunday, it was accepted 
without comment by his landlady. 
Aroused and anxious about the com- 
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ing services, he took up the sermon he 
had finished a few hours before his 
visit to Judge Bellows’ home, and 
sought to reproduce the frame of mind 
and the mood in which it was written; 
but both seemed remote now, and 
would not come at his bidding. He 
turned again to A’ Kempis, but there 
was no response in his breast to the 
earnest, fervent words of the saint. The 
minister groaned in spirit as he fore- 
saw an hour in the pulpit of high- 
wrought nerves and distracted thought 
—all having a ground foreign to any 
relation he bore to his hearers. 

It was at last over, and he hastened 
away from the church. Leaving word 
that he would dine away from home, 
he rode off on his wheel. He must 
have action and something to divert 
his mind. A ride to Geary and at- 
tendance at a temperance meeting, 
scheduled for three o’clock that after- 
noon, would meet both ends, and help 
to consume the eternity that seemed 
to stretch between the present and the 
hour at which he might call at Edith’s 
home. 

At eight o’clock, when the tired min- 
‘ister again reached home, he excused 
himself from partaking of the tea 
that was ready for him, explaining 
that he had lunched at Geary. He was 
impatient to see Edith again, and try 
to win from her a word of sympathy 
and encouragement. The drawn blinds 
at the Bellows’ home brought him a 
swift foreboding of disappointment. 
Maria answered the ring, saying, with 
a friendly smile, “Oh, it is you, Mr. 
Hawk? Well, the Judge’s folks is all 
away. They went at noon to-day.” 

“Ak, indeed! Good-evening,” he 
said dryly. “But stay, will they—can 
you tell me when they may return ?” 

“No, I don’t just know. They’ve 
gone visitin’ their friends in Sacra- 
mento, ’n’ they said it’d be for a few 
days. { think——” 

“Ah!” interrupted the minister. 
“Good evening.” 
* * 

At breakfast Sunday morning Edith 
had proposed to her father that they 
take the noon train to Sacramento— 


where they had many friends that they 
might visit unceremoniously. The 
Judge, only too happy to second any 
wish of his daughter’s, readily acqui- 
esced in the plan. 

“Let us go to Lawlor’s to-night,” 
said Edith, when they had taken their 
seats in the train. 

“Ves, certainly, my dear; but you 
must see the Childs to-morrow, or there 
will be a pretty score to settle with the 
girls.” 

“Oh, of course, father,” Edith an- 
swered absently, and turned to look 
from the car window. 

She wanted to think again of what 
she should do. She must write to the 
minister and tell him that he must 
never speak of love to her again. A 
fierce pride arose in her again, over- 
whelming and blotting out all else 
whenever she recalled his words: “It 
is the heart and mind that make the 
woman.” 

“It’s ministerial cant,” she thought. 
“It is the habit of such men to pretend 
to be indifferent to all but intellectual 
and spiritual qualities. His own physi- 
cal beauty and strength make his 
words the greater mockery—but I love 
him, and I must renounce even his 
friendly companionship. Oh, God, 
how can I bear it?” 

Suddenly she remembered it to be 
Sunday afternoon. “I think he will 
call to-night,” she mused. Then: “He 
said he would write. I had forgotten 
it. Oh, father,” she cried, without 
turning her face toward him, “we must 
have our mail forwarded. Will you 
— about it as soon as we get 
in 

“Ves, my dear, if you desire it. Is 
there anything especial you are ex- 
pecting ?” 

“Oh, I’m always curious about the 
mail. I don’t want letters to lie in the 
office.” 

“Well, I'll ‘phone Durphy about it. 
Shall we have it sent to Lawlor’s ?” 

“Ves, please; that will be best.” 

It was almost midnight when Edith 
was alone again. For a long time she 
sat revolving in her mind the events 
of the previous evening. The pain and 
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perplexity of it all grew almost un- 
endurable. All at once she lifted her 
head proudly, and murmured: “A 
truce to dreams. I must face the real- 
ity. I will give him up. He will 
marry, and I shall be left alone at last, 
inevitably.” 

She seated herself at the little desk 
she had used so many times before on 
her visits to her father’s old friends, 
and took up her pen, intending to write 
a few dispassionate words of final 
farewell; but alas for such resolves, 
reckoned without the ruling passion of 
our lives. Her emotions took posses- 
sion of her—love and wounded pride 
surging there, and embittering all she 
wrote. 

She put on her jacket and stepped 
out through the low window which 
opened on a side veranda, and hurried 
to a letter box on a corner two blocks 
away. She hastily slipped the letter 
into the box, lest she should presently 
repent and withhold it. Her words, 
cruelly barbed with the pain in her 
heart, afforded immediate relief, and 
when she was again in her room she 
lay down composed, and resolved to 
sleep. But her better feelings—she 
was rigorously just—and withal very 
tender toward the man who had 
brought joy into her whole conscious 
being, rose and revenged themselves 
No sleep came to her. The moon had 
set, and the darkness its withdrawal 
left, was paling into dawn when her 
torturing imaginings were merged into 
fitful fantastic dreams. 

The broad light of full day woke her 
two hours later. Stung by returning 
memories, she could not rest, but arose 
and dressed for the street. It was yet 
more than an hour too early for the 
rest of the household to be up. Edith 
walked to the nearest carline intending 
to ride out to the country. The fresh, 
morning air and the songs of birds that 
chorused in the elms bordering the 
streets soothed her somewhat. She 
hailed a car and took an outside seat. 
The rush of the cool air and the swiftly 
moving panorama that swept before 
her heavy eyes were like an opiate, 
dulling feeling and thought till her 


mind was as vacant as a tired child’s. 
She discovered that she was on a line 
which terminated at the Southern 
Pacific Depot, and was told to transfer 
at L and Fourth streets. She was ab- 
sently conscious of the halt at that 
corner, but her attention was not 
aroused to a realization of what the 
stop was for, until the car was nearing 
the great railway station. 

A moment later the passengers were 
picking up their traveling bags and 
getting off hurriedly. Edith was feel- 
ing so sleepy and numbed that she, 
too, got off to try to rouse herself by 
walking about. As she stepped to the 
ground, facing the train that was near- 
est the depot, the sight of a familiar 
figure on the platform of one of the 
day coaches made her catch her breath 
and shrink back as if from a sudden 
shock. 

Almost before she could turn away, 
the minister was beside her, looking 
with eager, asking eyes into her face, 
and clasping her cold, impassive hand. 

“Dear Miss Bellows—Edith! How 
are your Were you going to take the 
train. You look ill. Can I be of 
any service to you?” 

“No, no, I am well. I am only out 
for a morning ride to cure a slight 
headache,” she said, smiling slightly. 
“But you were going on this train, 
and must not miss it. Was that the 
warning bell ?” 

“Yes, but I am not going on now. 
Wouldn’t a carriage ride be a good pre- 
scription for a headache P” 

He spoke lightly, but his face was 
pale, and his lips drawn into an em- 
barrassed smile. 

“No, I must go back now to my 
father and friends.” 

Mr. Hawk winced as though stung 
with a lash. “Pardon me; I would 
not intrude—but it was such a relief 
to see you. I called yesterday at your 
home. Edith, what is my offense? 
Let me atone, and then be my friend 
again. I must be a week-kneed minis- 
ter, Edith, for I have felt the very 
foundations of my chosen life-work 
breaking up since you dismissed me 
last Saturday night. Your counsel and 
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encouragement seem to have been its 
corner stone, for with that withdrawn, 
my world is in chaos.” 

He had taken her arm, and they 
walked down the path that skirted the 
railroad track going north, but neither 
was conscious of their going. “I 
wrote to you, but you came here be- 
fore the letter could be delivered to 
you. I think you would have been at 
least kind in your reply, Edith, if you 
had read the letter, even though you 
hold me to be too weak to be worthy 
of your friendship longer.” 

“Don’t,” she cried, with a movement 
of protest. “I have always been flat- 
tered and gratified by your friendship. 
I wrote, too—— You didn’t get it, of 
course. J-——” 

“Well, Edith, what did you say to 


“T said,” she began falteringly, stop- 
ping in their walk and moving a little 
way from him, “I said that you were 
never to come to see me and not ever 
to—that your offer of marriage was an 
offense and a mockery.” She was 
trembling violently now, but waved 
him back as he again moved toward 
her. 

“Take my arm, Miss Bellows,” he 
said, quietly. “I will put you on the 
next car.” 

Again her quick, angry pride gath- 

ered, but it passed as quickly, and she 
stood with blanched face and tear- 
filled eyes, helpless and pity-compell- 
ing. 
“Yes; I suppose it is a mockery and 
an impertinence to offer my inverte- 
brate self to you, but it is the best of 
me that appreciates and loves you; 
so, I beg of you, don’t feel too much 
degraded.” 

“Oh, hush, hush!” Her heart was 
wrung by his self-accusing. “I was 
goaded to that by the thought that 
you could remind me of my hateful 
deformity by proposing what it makes 
impossible. I am hatefully proud,” 
she exclaimed. “I have wanted all my 
friends—Oh, I have wanted impossi- 
ble things of them.” 

“Yes,” he interrupted, “you have, 
if you have expected me to recognize 


that there is any barrier on your side 
to our marriage.” 

“Wait!” Edith broke in. “I must 
tell you how absurdly, how monumen- 
tally proud I have been. As my friends 
were married, one by one, or had lov- 
ers, I pretended to myself that my 
crooked form was a distinction that 
lifted me above the common lot of 
girls—that I was destined to form 
only ideally friendly relations with 
men, and I consoled myself in those 
proud vagaries.” Edith suddenly 
checked herself. “Oh,” she said, her 
face burning, “I couldn’t have re- 
vealed myself in a more ridiculous 


light than I have.” 


The minister was about to speak, 
but she intercepted his words. 

“There is no blame on your part. I 
have behaved badly. It will be a bit- 
ter memory. Forgive me and say 
good-bye. There’s my car; my friends 
will be mystified if I am not with them 
at breakfast.” 

“Your friends have a telephone, I 
imagine. You shall breakfast with 
me, when you have put them at rest 
about yourself. Edith!” he entreated, 
as she made a negative gesture, “do 
not refuse me this favor. Will you not 
give me one hour for the sake of the 
many pleasant hours in the past? I 
want to ask your father to meet us in 
half an hour. I wish to take leave of 
him, since you forbid me to visit you 
again.” 

She went in silence with him to the 
dining room of a nearby hotel. 

“Give us a table for three, apart,” 
he said to the head waiter. He ordered 
breakfast for both, only asking Edith 
whether she would have tea or coffee. 
Mr. Hawk kept talking, in a light, in- 
consequential vein, of the news in the 
morning dailies, watching wistfully 
Edith’s pale, sympathetic face. After 
a few minutes an amused light crept © 
into it. | 

“What is it?” her companion asked. 

“You used ” she began, then col- 
ored a little and stopped. 

“Go on,” he challenged, with an en- 
couraging smile. “You would remind 
me that I used to practice sermonizing 
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on you.” Then eagerly, as if he feared 
she was withdrawing her interest and 
sympathy again: “What metier does 
my present style of disquisition sug- 
gest to your” 

“Oh, nothing. I mean there is no 
suggestion of a metier in it.” 

“Then I must do better, for I want 
to be adopted on first trial as a full 
degreed member into the ranks of 
journalism. Do you think there is 
hope for me P” 

“Hope,” she said, with something 
of her old-time interest and warmth; 
“there is assured success. But will 
you leave the ministry?” 

“Yes, I shall no longer dare to fill 
the office of minister till I can rise 
superior to all that touches my earthly 
estate—until I can bring at will my 
thoughts and feelings into consonance 
with the office of spiritual teacher and 
inspirer. Yesterday’s experience 
was a mental misery and a moral 
shame to me.” His eyes darkened 
with the pain they expressed. Edith 
flushed painfully. She was compas- 
sionating him in that unhappy hour. 

“My enthusiasm, my motive for the 
work, were gone. I could not com- 
mand a single heartfelt sentiment that 
was not morbidly mixed with my own 
personal troubles.” He was silent for 
some minutes. 

“You go from Dayton at once?” 
queried Edith. 

“Yes, if I can get Blake to take my 
place till the end of the year. I shall 
then in any event resign finally.” 

A depressing sense of the loneli- 
ness—the impossibility of life in Day- 


ton for her, after this, came over 
Edith. Her face grayed, and her eyes 
dropped to hide their pain from him. 

“I suppose I had no right to become 
a minister. A man is no stronger than 
his strongest point, it seems.” 

“But if you give up the work be- 
cause it is exacting—demands much— 
you cheat yourself of the chance and 
the stimulus to strengthen the weakest 
point in your armor, don’t you ?” 

“Oh, of course,” he said, with a 
trace of impatience in his voice, “but 
I am not willing to get my strength at 
such cost to others. I cannot simulate 
a religious mood, and what is a church 
service without it. My ideals never 
fail me, but my courage and enthus- 
iasm. I haven’t enough of the right 
kind of stamina, you see. I may preach 
again, sometime,” he went on sadly, 
“but not until I can stand alone, in- 
dependent of the prop of human appro- 
bation and love.” 

“You will be a monster, then,” she 
averred. 

“Or a saint,” was the minister’s re- 
joinder. “Ah, here is your father.” 

Just then the Judge was delayed by 
the greeting of friends at one of the 
tables, and Mr. Hawk leaned forward, 
compelling Edith to look into his eyes. 

“Edith, I am miserably weak, but 
you have professed some faith in me, 
and dear, your pride is wicked. It 
would be wrong to indulge it further. 


Don’t you see that? Say it’s to be au 


revoir, Edith, not good-bye.” 

“Au revoir.” The answer came 
faintly, just as the Judge came to their 
table. 


CHANGE OF SEASON 


BY MARIAN TAYLOR 


Soft, fragrant air, blue sky above— 
A perfect summer’s day— 

The birds all whispering of Love 
Until you said me “Nay!” 


Now anguish, shrouding sun and flowers, 
Makes life a winter’s night, 

Where ghosts of mem’ry haunt the hours 
Since I have lost Love’s light. 
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THE DAY OF JUDGMENT 


BY EDITH NICOLL ELLISON 


HERE WERE four of us in 
the shanty at the claim’s 
mouth—Brett, Sorga and 
Handsome Jim, and myself. 

Sorga I had known since she was a 
child, long before her marriage to Jim, 
and we all went gold seeking together 
a year or so after she decided to be- 
come his wife. Ere the snow fell, we 
had gold enough to last us the winter 
through, and we were prepared to 
start for the city on the morrow— 
enough gold, also, to bring us back in 
the spring with machinery and all] that 
was necessary for the development of 
the rich claim. 

It was evening, and I stood alone on 
the mountain’s rim, gazing and dream- 
ing. That I was a solitary, middle- 
aged man, who loved but one woman 
and she lost to me, mattered little, in 
dreams. Before me the clouds swam 
straight as a shoal of mackerel in the 
sea of the sky, and into its silvery 
peace thrust itself the frowning finger 
of the Island Peak. 

Not of storm was I dreaming when 
there broke upon my ear the sharp re- 
ports of a double-barreled gun, fol- 
lowed by the crack of a six-shooter. 
Almost in the moment I was inside 
the shanty, my circling glance taking 
in the dead men and the blood, and 
Sorga, who was strong and tall, grip- 
ping with fearless hands the murderer 
with the smoking revolver. I fell upon 
him, tearing the gun from his grasp, 
beat him upon the head with it until 
he lay as the dead lay. 

“It was the gold,” she said, drawing 
quick breaths, without tears or falter- 
ing. “Pat,” touching the murderer 
with her foot, “‘killed Jim and Brett as 
they sat smoking, and all quarreling, 
as they have done since we found 


gold. If he could have killed me he 
would, and you, too, and have fled 
with the gold before the coming of 
the snow. Now the snow shall cover 
him.” 

I stooped and peered into his face. 

“He is not dead.” 

“No matter. The snow shall cover 
him.” | 

To her words I paid small heed. She 
was a woman, and though her husband 
was unworthy of her, he was her hus- 
band, and she had just seen him butch- 
ered under her eyes. I took twenty 
feet of hair rope and tied Pat where 
he lay. Then she and I washed the 
wounds of the dead and stretched 
their limbs for the long sleep, after- 
ward carrying the unconscious man in- 
to the bunk house and leaving him 
there, dead or alive I cared not, for my 
heart was hot and burning in my 
breast. This done, Sorga still helping 
me and silent still—the blue flame in 
her eyes that once before, in her child- 
hood, I had seen when a boy had hurt 
her little dog—we rolled each man in 
his blanket and carried him to the 
mountainside, and whilst she held the 
lantern, I scooped out the loose shale 
and buried our comrades; but the 
thought clung steadfastly to the mem- 
ory of Sorga and the boy and the little 
dog, and what she had, justly, done 
to the boy. 

She went into the inner room, her’s 
and Jim’s, and left me to cook supper; 
she told me through the closed door 
she wanted none. Neither did I, but 
I ate, thinking of the morrow. 

At length I slept, but woke from 
blood-streaked tossings, miscalled 
sleep, to see a light in the bunk-house. 
Seizing my _ six-shooter, and _ still 
haunted by the memory of the boy 
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and the dog, I stepped through the 
open door, and there, beside the black 
murderer, kneeled Sorga, bathing and 
binding his wounds, her face white 
and stern as is that of the Avenging 
Angel in the pictures. Astounded, I 
said no word until she lifted a cup of 
soup from the floor and gave him to 
drink. 

“Sorga!” And my voice sounded 
harsh in my ears. “Let the brute 
lie!” | 

“He is a man,” she said, her fingers 
proceeding with their ministering 
work. 

Then I knew that to say more were 
vain, but for the life of me I could not 
in that hour touch the murderer with 
kind intent. But Sorga—what of her? 

I returned to the kitchen and sat 
down by the stove and waited. Ac- 
quainted with the reticent Norwegian 
nature, and with the fire beneath its 
snow. I marveled more and more. She 
had done to that boy what he had 
done to her dog, meting out justice re- 
lentlessly; no one had dared to inter- 
fere with the strong and fearless child, 
and ever after that the boy worshiped 
her abjectly. When the flame in her 
blue eyes kindled, as it had done 
awhile back, I thought not only of the 
boy but of the “terrible Norsemen” of 
history, before whom kings and popes 
tremnbled—golden haired vikings, 
whose lineal descendant she was, 
standing erect on the prows of their 
leaping vessels, bent on vengeance or 
destruction. Yet Sorga, but for that 
one incident of her childhood, had 
been generally accounted a lovely, gen- 
tle girl. What if I knew better? 

In the morning the sky was gray, 
and the burros, to whom we had given 
no heed that night, were gone; with 
the uncanny wisdom of the dull, they 
must have scented the coming snow, 
and so trotted off down into the dis- 
tant valley beyond the Island Peak. 
Sorga and I were helpless and alone. 

We took counsel together, the snow 
beginning to fall, and growing hour 
by hour deeper in the canyon. With- 
out the burros we could not move, but 
we had an abundance of flour, bacon 


and coffee for two, and game, of 
course, for the shooting. 

When Sorga turned from me to 
weep, passionately, yet quietly, after 
the manner of her kind, not only did 
I wonder more, but for the hundredth 
time yearned to do what I had never 
done since she was a tiny girl—take 
her in my arms and kiss her till my 
sore heart was healed. Instead, I 
waited for the natural lulling of the 
storm within, whilst without it waxed 
ever more furious. Finally I spoke, 
very gently. 

“But you did not love him any 
longer, Sorga?” 

She shook her head impatiently. 
She had ceased to weep, though her 
shoulders still heaved. I went on 
stumblingly, as unskilled men do, try- 
ing to cheer a woman and not knowing 
how. Presently she turned to me: 

“He was my husband!” she cried. 
“IT loved him once. Why? Ah, that 
I cannot tell you, but I did!” Then 
with bitterness, ““Was I the only one? 
No!” Abruptly she drew a crumpled 
scrap of paper from her apron pocket 
and held it so that I might read, add- 
ing with a pathos and simplicity im- 
possible to reproduce: “I did not know 
till now that he was so bad.” 

To me, the commonplace words 
sounded like a dirge over the grave of 
the past; but then my mates dubbed 
me The Poet, though, alas for me, I 
am no 

The full extent of Jim’s treachery 
was revealed in this scrawled note, 
hidden “in the same old place” for 
Pat to find, and in which Pat was re- 
proached for “getting cold feet,”— 
hesitating about making away with 
Brett and myself. Then, whilst I was 
dreaming on the mountain’s verge, a 
fierce dispute broke loose, and like a 
madman, Pat shot right and left. Hav- 
ing read, and at a sign from Sorga, I 
locked the paper away in the common 
desk. 

Day by day she cared for the mur- 
derer, and as his wounds healed, our 
difficulties grew more pressing. We 
dared not leave him for long, even 
bound as he was, so great was his size 
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and strength, and also his ingenuity; 
at night we took turns guarding him, 
and whenever the skies were not fall- 
ing on us, loosed the rope around his 
legs, and between us walked him back 


~ and forth on the wind-swept mountain- 


top. But the sleepless dread _ that 
somehow he might escape us and do 
awful mischief wore on us, and Sorga’s 
eyes often rested anxiously on my face 
when she believed I did not notice. 
Something was working in that deep 
brain and heart of hers, though what 
I was far from guessing. As time went 
on, our prisoner wearied even as we 
did, and more than once pleaded with 
me to shoot him and end his misery. 
But that could not be thought of; he 
was a murderer, and the law must deal 
with him if we could hold out till the 
melting of the snow. 

It remained with the woman to find 
a way, and she found it. There came 
two whole days during which she acted 
as one dumb. This was unendurable, 
so as she crossed the kitchen from 
the inner room in the morning early, 
I shut the door of the bunk-house 
sharply, and cried: 

“Sorga, is your heart dead or alive ?” 

I spoke as a fool, without under- 
standing, for when her face was white 
as the snow upon the Island Peak 
and her eyes still and threatening as 
the sea beneath a thunder cloud, then 
something must be said or done. 

“The day of judgment has come.” 

Fearing, I waited for more, but she 
continuing silent, I begged to be told 
her meaning; and she opened her mind 
fully, concluding thus: 

“Think over what I have said, but 
let the thing be done to-day.” 

So that day it was done; it was she 
who led, not I. 

Taking the worn Bible from which 
she never parted, she handed it to our 
prisoner. 

“You are on trial for your life,” she 
announced calmly. “It must be you or 
us, and you are the guilty one. De- 
fend yourself if you can, but swear on 
the Book that you will speak the truth 
and nothing but the truth, God help- 


ing you.” 


Amazed, he obeyed. She questioned 
him as to his crime, and he confessed 
that the plot had been his own, but 
that later he had taken Jim into his 
confidence, selecting him as the only 
one likely to abet his villainy. 

At these words, a spasm wrung 
Sorga’s white face, though she stood 
straight and still. The prisoner fur- 
ther claimed that I had shown him 
special kindness, and he desired to 
spare me, merely holding me bound, 
but to this Jim would not agree; there- 
fore the two villains fell out. The 
rest we already knew, so Sorga wrote 
every word of the confession on a 
sheet of paper, and putting the pen 
between his fingers, commanded the 
murderer to sign his name—which he 
did. This over, she and I withdrew 
to the kitchen, there to consult in low 
tones. What she had affirmed was 
true; we two alone could not guard a 
desperate man, week after week, until 
the melting of the snow. Some way he 
might get free, or one of us might fall 
sick and die, and then what would be 
the fate of the other? I looked at 
Sorga, shuddered, and yielded. 

And whilst we talked thus, the man 
on trial for his life cowered in his 
bunk; for by this time he knew the 
woman, and that she was the sterner 
spirit of the two. Winding her little 
black silk apron around her golden 
head, she advanced toward him, and 
with steady voice announced the death 
sentence for the murder of our com- 
panions. No judge could have been 
calmer. Three days only did she give 


- him, three dreadful days in which, 


though the snow stayed its hand, the 
sun veiled its face. To me it was as 
if Nature held her breath, so strange 
and unrelenting, yet withal so appar- 
ently just, was the deed we had re- 
solved upon. And in calmness we pre- 
pared to do justice. 

At first our prisoner struggled 
fiercely, for love of life prevails, how- 
ever miserable the lot, and despite the 
fact that he had more than once 
begged me to shoot him. But as he 
looked death closer in the eye a change 
came over him; and perceiving this, 
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she also changed, and melted into wo- 
man—all woman, as I knew she could 
be. Had he been her brother, she 
could not have ministered to him more 
tenderly, praying with him, and lead- 
ing him gently toward his end—the 
sinner that repenteth, looking to a piti- 
ful God for mercy. She wrote letters 
for him, which confessed his crime 
and arranged for the disposal of his 
effects and his just share of the gold. 
Surely, I thought, as I watched and 
listened, no more singular fate had 
ever befallen a man. 

The day and the hour arrived. I 
had done my part, and when we led 
him out for the last time the plank 
upon the trestles was ready for his 
feet, and from the limb of a tree over- 
head swung a hair rope. Gently she 
covered his eyes with her own hand- 
kerchief, and I helped him on the 
plank, she turning her back while I 
arranged the noose. 

Then sweet and clear in the awful 
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silence of the mountain top her voice 
rang out as the church bells of our sea- 
shore home, calling us through the 
hush of evening in which we had not 
known the lust for gold: “Out of the 
deep have I called unto Thee, O Lord; 
Lord, hear my voice. If Thou, Lord, 
wilt be extreme to mark what is done 
amiss, O Lord, who may abide it? 
Trust in the Lord!” 

The clear voice broke, failed, and 
I sprang forward just in time to catch 
her in my arms. She had fainted. 

And as I held her close, forgetful of 
our prisoner, there came to my ear 
what had already come to hers—shouts 
to which I replied as best I might; and 
soon the rescue party, headed by the 
sheriff, which had started out to look 
for us when our burros drifted into the 
valley, scampered with mules and 
packs over the rocks to where we three 
stood, I holding Sorga against my 
breast—as to this hour I hold her when 
it is my will, which is also hers. 


AN OLD LETTER AND A FADED ROSE 


BY 


CHARLES HENRY CHESLEY 


Rare dreamlands flecked with ancient rose, 
Where bowers loom to view! 

You wrote: “This blossom I enclose 
To bear my kiss to you.” 


The faded words I read to-day 
‘And think of misty years, 

Your love the beacon for my way: 
“This flower helps and cheers.” 


Together we have drunk the rue 
And learned the nobler part, 

Till well I know your words are true: 
“This rosebud is my heart.” 
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THE GARDEN 


BY 


“Tram indeed is gone with all its Rose, 
And Jamshyd’s sev’n-ring’d Cup where 
no one knows; 
But still the Vine her ancient Ruby 
ylelds, 
And still a Garden by the Water 
blows. 
—Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


S A MORALE it is probably 
very much better forgotten 
than remembered, nor can it 
be said to particularly adorn 

any tale; yet it seems to deserve some 
consideration as the swan-song of an 
old story-teller in the ruins of a garden 
on the Mukojima bank of the Sumida 
river, which—as all the world knows 
—-flows through the goodly city of To- 
kio, once sacred Yedo. 

Of this old hanashika, or story- 
teller, none appear to know aught; but 
it is evident that he has been touched 
by the gods to a blindness of all but 
the one memory. He squats in the 
garden daily, year in and year out, be- 
fore a mound by which are at times a 
few poorly flowered lavender iris— 
obviously tended by his hands—and 
on which is an ihai (a small shrine) lit 
by a tiny lamp, telling always this 
tale, and this tale only, for the few 
chance sen to keep the little shrine 
lamp ever burning. 


That spring the lavender iris flow- 
ered for the Lady Nouye-ko for the 
first time in seven long, weary years— 
since the downfall of the house of To- 
kugawa, and the consequent stripping 
of her husband Kira Otsu-No-Kami, a 
Shogunate partisan, of his daimioate. 

Close by the Cherry Avenue, Muko- 
jima, and overlooking the waters of 
the dark Sumida, was his besso, Ay- 
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RONALD TEMPLE 


ame—the villa of iris—his Yedo resi- 
dence. For many a century had his 
acres burst with rich padi fields from 
the shores of Biwa-ko, the “Guitar 
lake,” almost to Kioto, the court of 
the exiled Mikados. Then came the 
downfall of the Shogunate, and with 
the Mikado’s restoration to the actual 
throne, Kira Otsu—once a Daimio of 
so vast a territory, and a counselor on 
the bakafu of the Shogun—found him- 
self beggared overnight of all but the 
little city dower-house. Seven years 
passed, and with them he changed 
from a gallant young Samurai to a 
morose, moody man, and albeit but a 
scant eight-and-thirty years of age, one 
wrapped in an isolation whose only 
portals were barred by Misery and 
Melancholy; a sour companion to any 
whose ill-lot brought them into contact 
with him. On one, naturally, fell the 
full vent of his bitterness, his wife, the 
Lady Nouye-ko. 

Wedded when a bare sixteen years 
of age, she was still as dainty as her 
birth-flower, the iris, though now 
fragile with the sorrow of her wife- 
hood. Love, once to her so all-em- 
bracing, was now but as sad as a cob- 
web stretching across the places that 
had been. Love that had once been 
wont to bring her by the hand of her 
husband a rare lavender bud each 
morning of the iris month, was now 
as withered as the pressed stalks of 
those same flowers preserved so jeal- 
ously in her ko-tansu. Love that had 
once sung to her in the notes of the 
nightingale, had now, she _ feared, 
flighted to some other copse. In all 
this, however, she did her husband an 
injustice, for love was furthest of all 
from his brooding thoughts. Many iris 
months came and went in those seven 
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years following the Restoration, yet 
no iris came to Nouye-ko by the hands 
of the morose Kira Otsu, once No- 
Kami. 

At last closed Shigatsu, the fourth 
month, in the seventh year of the era 
Meiji, and the last of the cherry petals 
were washed away by the waters of 
the dark Sumida. Mokojima was 
deserted, mostly, of all but its resi- 
dents, for the iris were commencing 
to unfold at Horikiri. Lady Nuoye- 
ko arose with the early light from her 
futon, and sliding the shoji of her bed 
apartment, inhaled the sweet morning 
air. To-morrrow would be her birth- 
day, and, dearer still, the day that 
was once the harbinger of her love 
tokens. A long time she gazed wist- 
fully in the direction of the faraway 
iris park; then with a sigh she turned 
back into the room, and prepared to 
complete her toilet. This done, she 
crossed to her ko-tansu, and, opening 
one of its drawers, took therefrom 
three withered iris stalks, year marks 
of the three years of joy preceding the 
seven years of waste and neglect. 
Nearby, the ko-tansu was the wall re- 
cess, the toko-no-ma, with its suma- 
bachi for flowers (now empty), under 
the little kKakemono depicting a flight 
of doves. She knelt before the flower- 
dish, and, placing the dead iris stalks 
in it, made her daily prayer for the 
return of her husband’s love. 

“O ye in the Meido-land,” prayed 
the Lady Nouye-ko, simply, “open the 
book of my husband’s heart to me, 
that my name may again be enscrolled 
therein.” 

“What is in the Book is in the Heart 
-——but neither thou nor I hast conceived 
it,’ said a deep voice, as though in 
answer to the prayer. 

She started, and perceived a 
stranger, a man, squatting quietly just 
without the lintel of her open shoji. 
He was young and comely, but some- 
thing in his mien seemed to rob his 
presence there of anything savoring 
of impertinent intrusion. His garb, 


she noted idly, was that of an errant 
minstrel, huge basket-shaped hat de- 
scending almost to hide his features; 
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coarse, thick-stuff kimono, and high 
geta. In his hand he bore a flute. 

“Thou art a Buddhist, father?” she 
asked. 

“I am a minstrel-priest of a greater 
than Buddha, my daughter,” he re- 
plied. “Fear not.” 

“Of a greater than Buddha!” she ex- 
claimed in horrified accents. “How 
can that be?” 

The minstrel-priest raised his head 
reverently. 

“Hast ever heard of one called 
Christ, my child?” he asked. 

“Nay,” she replied. “Stay, though, 
father: is there not some such sect 
brought by the ‘Foreigners’ to Nip- 
pon P” 

“He was always in Nippon,” an- 
swered the minstrel-priest; “but in our 
blindness we failed to see Him.” 

She was silent for a moment. Then, 
like one in an incurable ailment anx- 
ious for some new remedy: 

“Could He help me, think you, 
father?” she queried. 

“Assuredly, would’st thou but let 
Him,” replied the minstrel-priest, in 
tones of the deepest conviction. 

Again she reflected a moment. 

“In how is He greater than Buddha, 
father?” she inquired, at last. 

“In love and charity, my daughter,” 
answered the deep tones. “And with 
these cometh utter faith, without which 
naught may be worked. Thus is He 
whom I worship and believe in. He 
may help thee, too, my daughter. Thou 
art in sore trouble, I perceive. Hath 
Buddha an answer to thy prayers? If 
thou can’st but have utter faith, where 
Buddha hath failed, there may Christ 
prevail.” 

“But I must first believe in Him?” 

“Implicitly, my daughter.” 

She arose and led her visitor to the 
toko-no-ma. 

“I believe that if yon flowers may 
bloom again the love that he once bore 
me shall return,” said she. “Teach me 
of this Christ of thine that I may be- 
lieve in His power to give my flowers 
life.” 

“Even as He brought the widow’s 
son to life again with the breath of His 
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nostrils,” affirmed the minstrel-priest. 

“Sit by me, my daughter, that I may 

tell thee of Him.” 
* 

On a dias within his room knelt Kira 
Otsu, the morose. The open shoji 
gave out on his now neglected garden, 
and through this, the waning evening 
sun struck to touch the enclosing 
fusima, with their hand-painted cherry 
petals falling among a swarm of lav- 
ender-and-gold butterflies, a blood- 
red, staining an exquisitely chased 
sword rack whereon reposed two per- 
fect specimens of the swordsmith’s 
craft. Lord Kira regarded these latter 
with grim content they were among the 
last of the great Muramasa’s art still 
in the possession of their original 
owners, for a recent governmental tax 
imposed on the wearing of all such had 
resulted in the majority of instances 
in their sale for a few bu. to relic 
hunting aliens. Thus effectually did 
the Mikado’s government aim at the 
dissolution of the backbone of all pos- 
sible armed opposition. 

“Steel forged by Nippon’s greatest 
master sold to some coarse-bred huck- 
ster for the price of a harlot’s love!” 
reflected Lord Kira, bitterly. “And 
upon our sacred pavements where once 
trod the wearers of those mighty 
blades, the loud-mouthed ‘foreigner’ 
now stalks in insolence, unsmitten. 
Farewell, Nippon, land of the gods 
that are no more! May my right hand 
rot and wither if those my swords 
shall ever leave their scabbards 
again!” 

He relapsed into his heavy, scowl- 
ing bitterness, unnoting that the sun 
had struck across the Sumida, and was 
sunken beneath the waters of the bay, 
while dusk crept like a gaunt waif 
through the alleys and by-ways of the 
city. Unaccountably—yet not un- 
naturally—his mind wandered back 
across the years that had preceded 
this accursed debasement of the house 
of Kira. Bitterly he recalled the mem- 
ory of his lost Lake Biwa castle—now 
confiscated as a barracks for the gov- 
ernment troops—and the wondrous 
beauties of the lake itself. It was 
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from the tenshu of this mighty fort- 
lice that he had so often watched 
the setting of the sun behind Ishi- 
yama; the flight of the night-geese to 
Katata; and the drawing-in of the 
fisher sanpans from faraway Yabase 
to the droning sweep of their sculls 
and the intoning of the great bell of 
Mediira. It was from those same 
ramparts, too, that he had so often 


noted the flight of the moon over Hiri- 


yama—he and Nouye-ko, his bride. 
With a start, a remorseful recollection 
of his long neglect struck him. What 
had become of her? He had loved 
her. True, she still resided beneath 
his roof—all miserable as it was— 
but what had become of her, herself ? 

The chill of the evening air crept 
through his unclosed shoji and gripped 
about his soul. Gods! if he had lost 
her, or if another had taken his place! 
Such things had happened before. 
Was he to lose name, power, territory 
—and now wife, as well? An unac- 
countable fear possessed him. He 
arese swiftly and crossed to the shoji. 
The night was gathered in. A moon, 
just arisen, was playing in and out 
among the shadow-blackened yose 
and booths of the Cherry Avenue like 
some great occult searchlight, dim- 
ming the lanterns scattered among the 
tree-boughs. Suddenly, from the room 
overhead—the room of his wife— 
came voices indistinctly: the voices of 
a man and a woman. A paroxysm of 
rage shook him. He recrossed the 
room with quick steps, and sought the 
apartments above. 

* * 


Lady Nouye-ko still knelt by the 
sunabachi. The stranger had _ de- 
parted, but her faith had prevailed. 
In the vase before her three irises 
bloomed, their petals unfolded as 
though there were no night to the love 
they bore. She fondled them tenderly, 
shyly, murmuring in reverent ecstacy: 

“O Christ of the World, I believe! 
T believe!” 

Suddenly she became aware of a 
presence. She arose, startled. Her 


husband was gazing at the flowers. 
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Her heart bursting with joy at this 
answer to her prayers, she came to his 
arms. 

Lord Kira tore his gaze from the 
iris, and clasped her drooped head 
fiercely to his heart—when he released 
his grip the form of his wife toppled 
in a heap upon the tatami. With three 
swift strides he came to the toko-no- 
ma—and even as he stretched forth 
his hand to pluck the flowered 
irises, the proofs of his wife’s infidel- 
ity from the vase, they withered and 
died before his very eyes! He fell 
back a pace and struck the palm of 
his hand to his brow. When he opened 
his eyes again, the flowers were still 
dead. Something—a memory of what 
he recollected should be there—urged 
him to the ko-tansu. The drawer 
where she had preserved his flowers 
was empty. 

He turned to her huddled form. If 
only she still lived! 

The moon struck through the cross- 
lattice of her shoji, and dribbled 


across the floor in green patches, form- 

ing a cross on the breast of the dead 

woman. 
* * 

He is an old hanashika, or actor 
story-teller, and sits ever in the ruins 
of a garden on the Mokojima bank of 
the Sumida river, which—as all the 
world knows—flows through the 
goodly city, once sacred Yedo. Of 
him none appears to know aught, but 
it is evident that he has been touched 
by the gods to a blindness of all but 
the one memory. There he squats, 
year in and year out, before a mound 
by which are at times a few poorly 
flowered lavender irises—obviously 
tended by his hands—and on which is 
an ihai, lit by a tiny lamp, telling al- 
ways this tale, and this tale only, for 
the few chance sen to keep the little 
shrine lamp ever burning. 

Curiously,- one noted on closer in- 
spection that in place of some posthu- 
mous name on the ihai tablet was en- 
graven simply the form of a cross. 


HEIMWEH 


BY PENE 


MAVOR 


A sob of pain in the wind’s low moaning; 
A mist of tears in the skies of gray; 

While throbs my heart to the soft intoning 
Of memory voices from far away. 


I see them there in the purple gloaming, 
Those that are mine by the ties of kin; 
I’m weary to-night of wide-world roaming, 

I’m wanting a place I can nestle in. 


They’re gathered now by the firelight’s gleaming, 
Dear faces turned to the vacant chair; 

A thought of me in their tender dreaming, 
A sigh for me in their whispered prayer. 


My eyes are dim with the mists of longing, 
Hot tears are blurring the vision bright; 

And the sobbing wail of the wind’s prolonging 
The cry of my heart for HOME to-night! 
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THE FIRST PAYMENT 


BY WINIFRED McNEILL 


HE BUYER of the turquoise 

mine has come down from 

Santa Fe; he came into the 

post office this morning to 

see me. He’s crazy mad; says it is 

idiocy to tell him that no one but Ca- 

pet knew where the mine was located; 

some one else had got to know.” Senor 
De Nunez laughed sneeringly. 

The Senorita Matilde was walking 
across the square court where her 
father had been taking his siesta be- 
side the fountain. A tension in his 
tone made her stop and look at him. 

“Gregg hadn’t gotten back across 
the street into the hotel until Amijo 
was reminding me that he had stopped 
me once from paying that note I 
tricked him into making. He’s sus- 
picious of Gregg coming down here. 
As he went out he hissed at me 
through the delivery window that ten 
days wasn’t a long time to wait for a 
note to expire.” 

Matilde put her hands ‘up to her 
face, pressing her fingers against her 
temples. 

“He doesn’t need to worry; if I had 
the money I wouldn’t pay him; he 
knows too much to be kept out of the 
family.” He shrugged his right shoul- 
der. “Besides, he’s rich—the Mexi- 
cans have all the money down here, 
and Amijo is the richest of them all.” 

Matilde stood staring at him. There 
was not a trace of anything in the hard 
Castilian face to which she could ap- 
peal; what he went on to say was not 
a defense of his decision, but a forti- 
fication. 

“I know what I am about now, and 
I knew what I was about awhile ago 
when I went to him and told him that 
you would marry him if he would give 
me $5,000, which I had to have to pay 
hack to the post-office funds. I knew 


he loved you—even if he hadn’t dared 
to ask your hand in marriage—even if 
no one else knew it, I did; he jumped 
at the chance; he gave me the money 
—no note, nothing.” 

“But after he had done that, you 
tricked him into giving you a note— 
a chance to repay—not that you 
wanted to release me from having to 
be the alternative if the note wasn’t 
paid”—Matilde caught a_ sobbing 
breath—“Capet had found the _tur- 
quoise mine as he had said he would 
when you sneered at him and told him 
he was too poor to marry me. Now, 
when he was to be richer than Amijo, 
you showed him the note, told him that 
you had changed your mind, and upon 
the day he paid the note, could marry 
me. And he promised, loathing that 
he was forced to accept such a propo- 
sition, and knowing that I loathed it; 
but didn’t he live hour by hour until 
the mine could be turned over to the 
buyer, and the first payment made: 
every cent of that money was to be 
paid to you. 

“When Amijo found the note had 
been a trick—that I was to marry Ca- 
pet—he shot him. The mine is lost— 
the note he would tear up if he weren’t 
under oath—I must marry him. Every 
thought of him was a horror, when you 
first told me I must marry him; now 
it is infinitely worse.” 

“No one has any reason even to sus- 
pect that Amijo shot Capet—no one 
has known of any of these dealings 
but the four of us. You are proud— 
even if you hated a husband you 
would protect your dignity; I would 
be a fool”———-her father laughed 
heartily. “Amijo will keep his mouth 
shut. Capet is dead—no one will ever 
know what he did.” 

“But I will always know.” Matilde 
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went swiftly to him and dropped on 
her knees. “I loved Capet; Amijo 
shot him. How could I marry him!” 

“You are as sentimental as your 
Frenchman: one man is as good as an- 
other—if he be rich.” Senor De 
Nunez got up and shook her off. “Your 
wedding clothes were ready. They 
will meet the approval of—a greaser.” 

He was out of the court by the time 
the Senorita stood up. She watched 
him across the narrow strip of grounds 
in front of the long, Spanish house; he 
pushed the high, narrow gate in the 
adcbe wall far out, so that she saw the 
noon glare upon the road as it 
stretched both ways, down toward the 
village where he was going, and back 
toward the mountains. She felt as if 
she had been struck by an unseen 
force, with no power to offer de- 
fense. 

She went over to the stone bench and 
sat down thinking: Capet had loved 
the type of woman whose gentleness 
called forth the masculine instinct to 
protect. She had been kept secluded 
—a Spanish girl whose capacity in life 
was to love and be loved; this—with 
his old-world ideas of women—was all 
he asked; he had only asked the right 
to shield her. 

But now—alone—she was defense- 
less; she had not even wealth; her 
beauty was her danger. At the thought 
of Amijo, she threw her arms over the 
back of the bench. She covered her 
face in her silk scarf. 

She was frightened into knowing 
what was happening around her by 
some one stepping upon the _ stone 
floor of the court. She started up. A 
gentleman—an American—was stand- 
ing, impatient. 

“IT am the Senorita De Nunez,” she 
said, coldly. 

“My name is Gregg.” 

“Have you my father’s permission 
for this intrusion?” 

“No, and I do not want him to know 
that I came.” 

Matilde stepped to the other side of 
the fountain; then she saw in a min- 
ute—by the absorbed intentness upon 
his errand, by the way he went imme- 
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diately on—that he meant no discour- 
tesy. 

“TI came to speak with you about the 
turquoise mine which was purchased 
for me by an agent while I was in 
South Africa attending to some busi- 
ness interests there. I am a mining 
man; a contract of sale was taken un- 
til I could get back and take posses- 
sion—you know this?” 

“Yes,” said Matilde. “What pos- 
sible need can you have to speak with 
mer” But she was thinking how con- 
centratedly alert, resourcefully strong, 
this American man was. Then he re- 
plied: 

“You know we have been stopped 
in this deal by the fact that no one 
seems to know where the mine is. I 
have exhausted every means of finding 
out. It came to me that it was natural, 
when perhaps there might be some 
reason for the owner keeping the loca- 
tion a secret; that you would know.” 

Matilde was stunned at what he had 
said and at the obvious fact that he 
had no doubt of it, for he went im-- 
mediately into an explanation of his 
necessity for her telling him. 

“IT am, in reality, only representing 
what will be a corporation of men who 
will operate this mine. I have done 
the work of interesting capital in the 
scheme. The purchase price is but a 
drop in the bucket in comparison with 
the money to be invested; we simply 
cannot think of stopping at this stage 
of the game. I came down here to 
take possession just as soon as the 
location could be revealed to me, and 
the necessary proofs made. The $5,000 
to be paid upon the mine being turned 
over to us I have with me.” 

“This money was to be paid—in 
gold?” Matilde asked, suddenly, 
amazed at herself as she asked. She 
was sweeping aside every bit of train- 
ing, environment—everything was ig- 
nored instantly but a grasping thought 
that this was the sum Capet had 
plan@ed for her protection. 

“Yes.” The American spoke de- 
cidedly. “My agent tells me that the 
owner was peculiar—stipulated gold. 
Just as oddly as he insisted that he 
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would not even hint at the location un- 
til the mine should be actually turned 
over. He would give my agent only 
specimens, affidavits from the assay- 
ers, duplicates of the markings by 
which he staked.” 

“Would this amount—would you 
pay this amount to me if I knew 
where you could find the turquoise ?” 

“Certainly; we are taking chances 
on this in all ways. The contract of 
sale reads ‘or heirs,’ but we will pay 
it to any one.” 

“T do not know.” 

Matilde again wondered why she 
had asked at all; her asking the ques- 
tions—she realized in an instant—had 
only been the intensity of her hope, 
flaming up. It died as quickly. 

He did not believe her at first. He 
was angry. 

“By this you cannot force me into 
a larger sum.” 

“T do not know,” she repeated. 

“Does any one know?” 

“No.” 

He was overwhelmed with disap- 
pointment. 

“It was the big ‘stake’ of my life. 
These men—besides—will call me the 
fool that I have been; any one could 
get rocks together; it has been insan- 
ity to accept anything, when so much 
is behind such a deal, but the actual 
getting right out to where the mine 
lay: we have allowed ourselves to 
be forced into taking all the chances.” 

“Monsieur could not take any of 
the chances,” Matilde sprang to the 
defense. ‘“‘He could not; there were 
reasons; he could not fail to turn over 
the mine; he could not take the slight- 
est risk of losing—even the first pay- 
ment.” 

When the rope ceased striking 
against the adobe wall, after he had 
gone through the gate, she sank into 
a despair. When her father came at 
dark in a rage and told that he had 
been told that Gregg had been here, 
she scarcely listened. 

“What did he come for?” 

“To ask if I knew where the tur- 
quoise mine is located,” she replied 
automatically, listlessly. 
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“You do not know, do your” he 
asked, looking at her keenly, suspi- 
ciously. 

“No 

Her subconscious brain held to the 
thought suggested to her that she 
should know even Capet’s secrets; she 
let her thoughts go over and over any 
talks, because it gave her relief from 
the less harrowing dwelling upon her 
marriage to Amijo. 

The primeval instinct, roused to 
grasp at anything for self-protection 
when danger comes, made her accept 
a plan which promised but the barest 
possibility of escape. She thought of 
it in the night, only to realize that she 
did not even know that the Ameri- 
can was in Certillos. Probably he had 
gone back to Santa Fe. Yet she hoped 
—waited for her father to mention 
the man’s doings—she did not risk 
asking—and the following day De 
Nunez said: 

“Americans don’t know when they 
are beaten; that Gregg is here still; the 
last day he seemed to be waiting for 
mail; he’s been over after every 
train.” 

She sat like a stone on the bench 
until he was gone, then sent her In- 
dian maid to the hotel, after bribing 
her to say not a word to any one. 
“Only find the American; when you 
are sure that no one sees you, get near 
enough to give him this. Do not 
speak; do not wait for an answer.” 

There was no address at the top of 
the letter—no signature at the bottom. 
The writing was not the same on all 
the lines. It was studiedly irregular, 
but Matilde could do—quickly— 
no better. 

“Get a horse at one of the other vil- 
lages. If you hurry you may be back 
by night. Sometime between ten and 
eleven, I will be on the road which 
goes into the. mountains, this side of 
the foothills. I will be disguised— 
the pony is black—it hangs its head. 
I will pass you. Do not speak under 
any circumstances; follow me.” 

She wore a man’s cloak and rode 
astride. She saw some one _ riding 
ahead on the road, just beyond the 
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cemetery, walking his horse. As she 
passed, she assured herself that it 
must be the American. No one else 
would allow her to pass, but she con- 
quered a terror that she might be fol- 
lowed by some one else, and a desire 
to turn her pony and dash back to her 
home. But she forced herself on until 
the road had turned sharply round a 
huge boulder into the foothills. 

She was trembling violently when 
she stopped and let the rider’s horse 
come close up behind hers. 

“You have a roll strapped to your 
saddle; we are going into the moun- 
tains?” 

“Yes.” She struck her pony on the 
instant she knew it was Gregg. 

She rode steadily, urging her pony 
on in the darkness. When she was 
past the foothills, at the widening of 
the road, she pulled her horse off to 
the right, into a shallow gulch, and 
dismounted. Gregg was beside her on 
the ground instantly, before she had 
unstrapped the roll. 

“It is too dangerous to go into the 
mountains at night,” she said, handing 

a blanket to him. 

“What is your plan?” he asked. 

“T cannot tell you.” 

“IT must know.” 

Matilde was frightened at this im- 
plied suggestion that he might not 
come with her. She was silent for a 
minute, wrapping a blanket around 
her. Then she said: aut 

“T am taking you to the mine.” 

“How do I know that you are not 
taking me away from it. Your father 
may have sent you-——” 

“My father knows nothing of this; 
he has been told that I am away at a 
friend’s for two days.” 

She could not take the chances of 
discussing her plan with him; she 
knew he would not go on if she did. 
She sat down, huddled herself into her 
cloak, drew the blanket up over her; 
but she sat tensely against the rocks. 

There was only a measure of ac- 
ceptance in the fact that he picketed 
his horse; even that he built a fire 
meant nothing. He rolled himself in 
his blanket, but there was only sullen- 
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ness in his attitude. She could see 
him across the fire, thinking it over; 
in the morning he might go back. 

In the deadly quiet of the night she 
started up, in the terror of wakening, 
not knowing where she was. Then the 
great, still mountains frightened her; 
she peered across the coals. The color 
of his blanket was the same as the log. 
She did not see him lying there. The 
night—everything—frightened her, 
then terrorized her. Then the realiza- 
tion that his going meant her despair 
returning, made her beat her head back 
against the rocks, moaning. 

He sat up, raked the coals. She sat 
perfectly rigid, and he said nothing. 
Then he lay down again and slept. 
She was thankful that he kept her 
wish for silence when she made coffee 
in a tin can at the first intimation of 
daylight. He took a tin cup and a 
biscuit from her without a word. When 
she had pulled her pony up into the 
road he followed. 

They were well up into the moun- 
tains by noon. She stopped because 
she was not able to go on without 
food. But she replied, when he said 
that he wanted to talk to her upon an 
important factor that there was but 
one important factor, that of finding 
the mine. 

She could not yet take the slightest 
chance of discussing her plan; she had 
not gotten off her pony, and started it 
on again. 

The pony climbed slower from here 
and hung its head lower, finally falling 
into the gait of plodding as an animal 
does when following a trail. Matilde 
wearily took the motion in her saddle. 

They had crossed a ravine, and 
Matilde had escaped being unseated 
several times. When the pony made 
one or two leaps up over the rocks on 
the other side, she clung to the pom- 
mel. Then the road curved again 
around a shelving mountain. Presently 
the pony stopped, and Gregg struck 
his horse and came up behind. 

“Senorita De Nunez,” he said, 
sharply, “you are not urging your 
pony and you are not guiding. You 
do not know the way.” 
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“The pony is used to being ridden 
with the bridle hanging on its neck,” 
she answered quickly, adding with the 
intention of continuing evasively: 

“The pony belonged to Capet. He 
used it in the mountains.” 

“You are trusting to this animal’s 
instinct to go where its master guided 
it—where it was in the habit of taking 
Capet! This entire business deal de- 
pends on this! This was your plan?” 

“Ves,” said Matilde. Her voice 
was tired. She added: “But I have 
failed—the pony has stopped 

“No, no!” he answered, excitedly. 
“Any pony will stop when tired. The 
plan is brilliant. Capet must have 
stopped her a number of times to look 
around. It is our only hope, and we 
will find the mine. Remember that I 
have the copies of the way the mine 
is staked. Urge the pony on, as Capet 
would have done, but do not. guide it. 
Be as near a part of it as possible; ride 
limply 

He struck the pony on the hip with 


_ his hand. 


The pony turned nervously in the 
road. Gregg was instantly, excitedly 
angry, and he struck it again with his 
whip. The pony did not go on, but 
gave a sort of irritable jump, raising 
the back part of its body. Matilde 
put one hand up against the mountain, 
clutching at a rock. 

[It came away in her hand: and she 
caught at another. From behind them 
a thin piece of metal dropped to the 
road. 

She was frightened still more by 
Gregg leaping off his horse, shoving at 
her pony and reaching under its feet, 
and he was shouting. 

“It is tin! Capet’s stakings were on 
tin. He must have hidden them be- 


- hind rocks! The mine is here!” 


Matilde saw black marks on the 
piece of rusty tin Gregg had picked 
up. Then he dropped it because his 
hand shook. When he held it up 
again the markings blurred. Before 
he had gone over the dirt-covered 
signs she was chaffing at the delay. 
Every delay seemed unnecessary. She 
suffered the irritability of one tired, 


angrily yielding every moment spent 
in verification before they went back. 

They could go faster down through 
the mountains than they came up. She 
began estimating distance, gauging 
mile by mile ahead of her. She jerked 
nervously at the pony’s bridle, contin- 
uously. 

“Can you give me the gold now?” 
she asked, suddenly, just before they 
emerged from the foothills early the 
next morning. 

She had stopped her pony in a lope; 
her words were abrupt; she had more 
to say, and she did not wait for Gregg 
to reply. 

“Some one may see me on the road. 
I will go on from here alone.” 

Gregg jerked his horse up short. 

“I have papers I want to show you. 
I haven’t them with me.” 

When she started to speak her man- 
ner showed her intense eagerness. 
That he resented it she knew, because 
he spoke before she could prevent 
him. 

“Certainly you would not expect me 
to carry $5,000 in gold about me when 
on such an expedition as this has 
been. I will stay here in the hills until 
you are well toward your home. Then 
I will come there.” 

Matilde went on because she must. 
Because her brain was tired, she could 
not control its suggestion of every 
chance against her: Gregg would have 
to go into town for the papers and 
her father might see him and cun- 
ningly detect the difference in manner 
which a shrewd observer could not 
help but notice; her father might have 
discovered that she had not gone to 
a friend’s; he might discover it when 
the American and she were going over 
the papers he had mentioned; what 
the papers might be frightened her; 
perhaps, now that the location was 


‘found, he would not have time to come 


with the gold, but would send it to her. 

She decided to change her clothes, 
to hurry the time which it must take 
for him to get into the village and 
back to her. When she was dressed, 
she was in a fever because the thought 
came to her that he might come and 
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go before she was ready to go down. 

She was obliged to wait in the court. 
It was an absolute impossibility to sit 
and wait. When he came she was 
walking up and down, twisting the 
ends of her mantilla in and out be- 
tween her fingers. 

He put his hat on the stone seat and 
very deliberately took several envel- 
opes containing papers from an inside 

ket. 

“The important factor I wished to 
speak with you about,” he said at once 
but with painstaking precision which 
she felt took time, “was some papers 
my agent sent me, and I received on 
the noon mail just before I was given 
your letter. In desperation I had sent 
a sharp letter asking if some clue 
couldn’t be sent me.” 

Matilde watched the careful spread- 
ing out of a number of documents on 
the seat. 

“He sent me a package of papers 
which Capet had left with him, saying 
he did not dare trust anything down 
here. In them I found a will making 
you his sole heir, and now we can—” 
He paused to select a paper. 

Matilde realized that Capet had 
given her protection in every way pos- 
sible. This was what his words meant 
to her—only the means for protection. 

“Will this mean more money now ?” 
she asked abruptly. 

“Oh, no; it only makes it legal for 
you to sign a paper stating that you 
saw the mine re-staked; you can file 
this with this contract of sale; it will 
take the necessary time for a settling 
of an estate; these are the notes made 
out—the payments to be made from 
time to time on the purchase price—” 

“I do not want them. I want only 
the $5,000 you promised to pay me!” 
Matilde said, savagely, intent upon her 
purpose, and nothing more. 

“I must have some sort of paper 
from you. There will be enough else 
to explain to my business <ssociates 
in this deal without the statement from 
you before a notary-——” 

“I cannot go before a notary.” 

“Why 

“I cannot tell you,” she said, coldly. 
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She felt him look at her in a sudden 
anger. She hurried to add: 

“I do not want anything but the 
gold.” 

“This is a lie; there is some trick 
here, or you would be open and above- 
board. Some one else is back of 
this——” 

As he threw the angry words at her, 
Matilde sat down on the rim of the 
fountain, watching with horror as he 
began putting the papers together. He 
was going to go. Her hands fell into 
her lap. What could she say to prove 
to him that she would not harm his 
possession of the mine. Her brain 
was not registering what he said. Then 
she caught the last words: 

“What possible reason—if every- 
thing is straight in this matter, could 
you have for not wanting to sign a 
paper stating that you went to the 
mine, by which I could prove my 
ownership ?” 

This suggested to her that she could 
tell him the simple truth—her reasons 
for wanting the money. 

Even when she had, she did not un- 
derstand the impassive face, studiedly 
repressed, and she thought it was not 
proof to this clear-brained, alertly 
cautious American. He could not have 
understood. 

“After I have paid the money,” she 
sobbed, “I will sign anything. Give 
me the money. I will send for my 
father to come with Amijo at the noon 
hour. They will think I am acquiesc- 
ing to the marriage at last. When 
Amijo is here I must give him the 
gold—before it is too late. He can- 
not refuse to cancel the note. See! I 
have stolen my father’s duplicate— 
they cannot say there is no money to 
be paid.” 

The Senorita held out her silken 
scarf. In a fold she showed Gregg 
the paper. When he came toward her 
with the money, she reached for it, 
taking it eagerly. She sank upon the 
bench, putting the gold against the 
paper, gathering her scarf together and 
holding it tightly in her lap. 

Just for an instant she put her head 
against the high back of the stone 


bench. Then, sitting erect, she said, 


quickly: 

“Will you go now. It is almost the 
noon hour.” 

After she had sent the Indian woman 
to the village with the message for her 
father, she paced up and down on the 
stones in the floor of the court. Finally 
exhausted, she sat on the rim of the 
fountain. 

When they had come, before the 
gate in the adobe wall had swung to 
behind them, she hurried to her father. 
She turned when she reached him, 
walking back with him across the 
grass plot. She would have spoken 
at once, but Amijo came up on her 
other side, walking near to her. In- 
stantly she recoiled as she felt his 
presence. She looked quickly up into 
her father’s face, and saw the triumph 
in his hard Castilian face. 

As they stepped from the stretch of 
grass into the court at the side of the 
Spanish home, he gave a short laugh 
and said: 

“You sent word to me to bring 
Amijo. You are coming to your senses. 
This means that you will marry 
Amijo, as I have commanded you.” 

Stopping suddenly, the Senorita 
felt Amijo’s breath across her cheek. 
It was hot. He would have touched 
her arm, but she circled the bench 
and stood behind the broad, stone 
back. 

“TI cannot marry Amijo—lI will not. 

This is the gold to pay his note.” 
' She had held the scarf tightly in 
her hands. Now, as she put it on the 
top of the seat’s wide back, she deftly 
folded back the silk concealing the 
paper, opening the ends of the scarf 
and revealing the gold. 

Amijo’s dark face flashed from pas- 
sion to humiliation—then to cunning. 
He half-closed his eyes as he stared. 
The Senorita’s father took a step to- 
ward her. Every feature in the Cas- 
tilian face hardened. 

“Where did you get that money?” 
he demanded. 

“The buyer of Capet’s turquoise 
mine gave ittome. I——” 

“The American!” hissed Amijo. 
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Looking straight at him, the Senor- 
ita saw a sneer come into the face of 
the Mexican. An understanding, hol- 
low laugh preceded the mocking re- 
mark he flung at her father. 

“Your daughter has been away for 
two days and a night,” she heard him 
say. In a dazed way she watched the 
slight shrug of the shoulders, as 
Amijo finished with the words: 

“She says the money——” 

The Senorita caught up the insult. 
Like an animal at bay, she stepped 
back. Motioning at the gold lying-on 
the wide top of the bench, she spoke, 
throwing every word like a missile: 

“Yes! The American gave me this 
gold, but—you coward—it is the first 
payment made upon Capet’s mine!” 

“That money was to be paid only 
when the American could be taken 
into the mountains and the location of 
the mine revealed. No one knew 
where the mine was but Capet, and” — 
Amijo half-bowed and smiled mock- 
ingly at the Senorita—‘“Capet is 
dead.” 

“No one knew where that mine was 
located,” said Matilde, catching a 
quick, panting breath, then speaking 
in a torrent of words: “No one knew 
where the mine was. Capet could not 
take the slightest chance of the loca- 
tion being stolen. His whole future 
life depended upon that mine; but his 
pony knew. Many and many was the 
time Capet went along on that pony 
into the mountains, and when he finally 
found the turquoise, he went many 
and many times more. Trusting 
wholly to the instincts of the animal to 
follow the trail I went on his pony. 
As a last hope to save myself from 
you—the man I loathe, despise: the 
man who murdered my lover—I went 
into the mountains with the American. 
I let the bridle lines lie loosely on the 
pony’s neck. The animal followed the 
path. We found the mine. The 
American compared the markings he 
had been given. He gave me_ the 
money he was to have paid Capet on 
the mine. It is the first payment!” 

She stood for a few seconds, look- 
ing straight at the Mexican. Then she 
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went across the court into the house 
and came back again. She put a bot- 
tle of ink and a pen beside the gold. 
Her father sat heavily in his chair by 
the fountain, following every move- 
ment with a dazed expression in his 
eyes. Amijo stepped towards the girl 
as if to stop what she was bringing to 
pass. 

“You have no way to force me to 
take the payment of money on this 
note. It is here, in my coat, but I will 
not cancel it.” 

“T have a way to force you to can- 
cel the note you hold. If you do not, 
I will tell the authorities that it was 
you who shot Capet.” 

“You do not dare!” Amijo shouted 
at her. “I would ruin your father in 
one sentence if you did. What you 
aimed at me would strike him down. 
I am the only one who knows of his 
taking money from the post-office 
funds from month to month. I gave 
him the money to pay it all back when 
discovery was coming——” 

The Senorita drew back. Amijo 
stopped, with his sentence unfinished, 
and, advancing, grasped her wrist. He 
held his face close to hers. 

“Tt was agreed that I was not to take 
money as payment for the note your 
father gave. You were to be given 
to me!” 

The Senorita flung him off! 

“I was sold—by my father—I—the 
Senorita De Nunez. I will not defend 
my father.” 

Her father sprang from his chair, 
and lurched forward. 

“No one could prove that I was not 


to pay that note. I have a dupli- 
cate——”’ 

“No, you have not,” the Senorita 
said, as she stepped to the bench. She 
snatched the paper from its fold in the 
scarf. “I stole your duplicate from 
your desk.” 

As her father and Amijo watched 
her, she tore the paper into pieces, 
went over close to the rim of the foun- 


tain and dropped each bit into the, 


water. 

“When I told you that I would not 
marry Amijo, you laughed at me. You 
struck me when I was on my knees 
begging you to pay the note. You 
taunted me and told me you would not 
if you could.” 

She moved back, closer to the gold. 
She put her hands down into it. Then 
she added: 

“T loved Capet. He loved me. This 
is his gold—the first payment on the 
mine—which buys my freedom.” 

When she picked up the pen, Amijo 
came toward her as if compelled by a 
hidden force. She watched him take 
the note from an inside pocket and 
put it on the top of the wide back of 
the stone bench. Her eyes followed 
every movement of his fingers as he 
wrote his cancellation across its face. 
Her eyes followed his hands, as if to 
hurry them, as he picked up the gold, 
piece after piece. 

She still watched him as he went out 
of the open court, as he crossed the 
grass, as he passed through the gate 
in the adobe wall. Then the Senorita 
Matilde reached out and picked up her 
silken scarf. 
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There came a stranger to my gate 

And knocked. As I need hardly state, 
I knew him on the instant, and 

The next had clutched in my right hand 
His forelock, whereto I held fast 

And yelled: “I have you, sir, at last!” 
He bowed assent as bends the twig, 
And vanished, leaving me the wig! 
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“UNCLE JOSH” 


How Denman Thompson Developed the Character and Play Which, For 
Thirty-five Years, Endeared Him to Several Millions of Playgoers 


BY ROBERT GRAU 


Houston and Prince streets, the 

site of the old Theatre Comique, 

where I first saw Denman Thomp- 
son in the character of “Uncle Joshua.” 
The “Varieties” of that day (1872) 
were by no means as refined as in the 
modern vaudeville of to-day, and the 
sketch used as a frame for Thompson’s 
quaint portrayal of the New England 
farmer was as racy and suggestive as 
the title, “The Female Bathers,” would 
indicate. 

Yet the wholesome sentiment ex- 
pressed, as well as the human qualities 
of the character, which have so en- 
deared play-goers of three generations 
to the deceased actor, were as apparent 
to me, despite the incongruity of the 
environment, while to the audiences of 
that day they were as vivid and potent 
in this primitive production as they 
have been for the more than thirty-five 
years that the character of “Joshua 
Whitcomb” availed Thompson. 

To this day, the basic situations and 
the dialogue of that little thirty min- 
ute sketch have been retained in every 
stage of development, though the “‘fe- 
male bathers” were eliminated a very 
few years after the production at the 
Theatre Comique. 

In a full three-act play, then entitled 
“Joshua Whitcomb,” Thompson’s por- 
trayal of the New England farmer was 
first seen at the New York Theatre in 
1874. This establishment had been the 
home of the famous Worrell Sisters, 
and the house passed through more 
vicissitudes than any play-house with- 
in the memory of the writer. It’s last 
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use was as “Ye London Streete,” and 
until very recently the site has been an 
eyesore to pedestrians in that part of 
the city. For more than ten years it 
stood unfenced, and occasionally some 
fistic event was “pulled off” under the 
guidance of the American Athletic 
Club. At this theatre, Thompson 
played the famous character for sev- 
eral months to beggarly patronage, 
though the cast could not be excelled, 
if, indeed, it has ever been equaled to 
this day. Julia Wilson was the “Tot,” 
the best ever seen in the part. Albert 
Klein, a brother of the famous play- 
wright Charles Klein, was the Boot 
Black, and none who were permitted to 
witness his rendition of this role will 
ever forget the artistry and human 
vitality with which he invested it. Wal- 
ter Gale was the Tramp, “Happy 
Jack,” and he played the part for 
nearly twenty years. Gale was very 
close to the dead actor, the two being 
inseparable until, for some reason un- 
explained, they parted company. Gale 
was one of the pall bearers at the fun- 
eral, at Swanzey, and his presence 
there must have been as impressive as 
it was appropriate. George Beane was 
the “Cy Prime;” the rest of the roles 
were in the hands of what may be 
called untheatrical persons, who were 
selected because of their fitness to the 
types portrayed. That they qualified 
is best shown by the fact that in the 
cast at the time of Thompson’s death 
were several members of the original 
production, including Gus Kammerlee 
and Mrs. Van Dusen. 

Thompson himself was not born in 
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Swanzey, N. H., but his father was, 
and the Thompson homestead in the 
New England village provided the 
frame and setting for the play, while 
all of the characters were taken from 
real life, from amongst the members of 
the dead actor’s family and his ac- 
quaintances, thereabouts. 

Denman Thompson was born in 
Pennsylvania; his early life was full 
of the struggles and vicissitudes which 
had to be endured by the thespians of 
that day. As a young man, he went 
to Canada, and for more than ten years 
he was a stock actor in Toronto, where 
he accumulated a vast experience, not 
dreaming that he was destined to play 
one character for more than thirty-five 
years, a record unapproached by any 
player in the world’s history. 

Prosperity did not come quickly to 
Thompson. When it did come, strange 
to say it came as the result of the ex- 
pert showmanship of James M. Hill, 
a Chicago merchant, who had the fore- 
sight to see the tremendous worth of 
Thompson’s artistic and truthful ren- 
dition of a wholesome character. Hill 
entered upon the scene wholly un- 
trained for theatrical management, but 
he understood human nature, and he 
was prepared to lose $100,000 if neces- 
sary in an effort to make the public 
understand the merits of his attraction. 

Hill did not, as may be supposed, 
“advertise like a circus,” nor did he 
use any adjectives in his announce- 
ments. His ideas were best conveyed 
by his expression to the writer at the 
time: 

“T have got the goods, and I am go- 
ing to sit down and wait till the public 
finds it out, if it takes a year.” 

Only one night stands were ‘visited, 
and business was not large. Then Hill 
decided to stop two nights in each city. 
Here he noticed that the second night 
always recorded an increase in the box 
office receipts. Then Hill took his 
star to Cleveland for. a week. The 
opening night saw a theatre one-third 
full, but enthusiasm was at a high rate, 
the press notices were eulogistic, the 
comments in the lobby (Hill was wont 
to listen to these intently), were unani- 


mously favorable, and to the merchant 
manager’s delight, the business  in- 
creased each night until Friday even- 
ing the capacity of the Euclid avenue 
opera house was tested. 

Hill, now convinced of the tenability 
of his position, began his real cam- 
paign. “I am going to New York to 
get a theatre for one year, and I shall 
put this wholesome play on the stage 
and wait until the public is attracted.” 

He leased the Fourteenth Street 
Theatre, announced his play and star 
in the most modest manner. The audi- 
ences the first week were so small that 
Hill’s friends and his colleagues of the 
theatrica! profession foresaw disaster, 
but the intrepid Yankee showman bus- 
ied himself with counting the heads of 
the small audiences, and listening to 
their comments as they passed out of 
the playhouse. He observed that there 
was a very slight increase each night, 
and that the praise was unanimous. 

At the end of the third week the box- 
office recorded a very slight margin of 
profit, and to Hill’s delight the advance 
sale was steady. People were finding 
their way to the theatre, long noted for 
its disastrous career. 

On the fourth Sunday, and preceding 
the commencement of the fourth week 
of the engagement, Hill reserved an 
entire page in every Sunday newspaper 
in New York, but the advertisement 
absorbed less than three inches of 
space (all the rest of the page being 
blank) and read as follows: 


Denman Thompson 


as 
Joshua Whitcomb 
is at the 
Fourteenth Street Theatre. 


That was all, but it was enough. The 
public began to flock to the theatre; 
seats were bought weeks in advance, 
and then the New York Herald came 
out with a half page of eulogy of the 
performance, praising Denman Thomp- 
son and the play in unmeasured terms. 
The Herald was called upon to pub- 
lish many letters from the heads of 
families thanking its editor for having 
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so effectively called their attention to 
a worthy stage offering. 

This success was achieved before 
“The Old Homestead” was produced. 
The run of “Joshua Whitcomb” at the 
Fourteenth Street Theatre lasted all of 
one year and a part of another. Then 
the star and play went on tour, carry- 
ing everything before them for a long 
period. 

“The Old Homestead” was written 
by Denman Thompson and George 
Ryer. It really was much the same in 
nearly every particular as the original 
production, save that it gave oppor- 
tunity for scenic embellishment and a 
more elaborate musical setting, but the 
character of “Uncle Josh” and all of 
the other beloved creations of the 
older play were practically unchanged. 
But the fame of Thompson and the 
wholesome play became so _ pro- 
nounced that the public was attracted 
from “‘the woods” to an extent never 
before heard of. Thousands of coun- 
try folk, to whom the inside of a thea- 
tre was an unknown luxury, saved up 
their pennies awaiting an opportunity 
to see “the play of a century.” Con- 
ditions were like this when Gilmore 
and Tompkins arranged to produce the 
play at the Academy of Music, where 
it ran the better part of each year for 
three consecutive seasons. The firm 
publicly stated that their profits from 
this one play alone sufficed to pay the 
cost of the purchase of the big Acad- 
emy of Music property. 

It is estimated that ten million per- 
sons have seen Thompson’s portrayal 
of “Uncle Josh.” The play was often 
presented by two or three companies 
simultaneously. Thompson himself 
played the part more than ten thou- 
sand times, though in recent years he 
was so enfeebled that his appearances 
became intermittent, and often he was 
obliged to go to the homestead at 
Swanzey and leave the portrayal of 


the great character to his understudy. 

In 1910, greatly through senti- 
ment and partly through a desire to 
avail himself of the lesser labor, 
Thompson accepted a ten weeks’ en- 
gagement at $2,500 a week in the vau- 
deville houses, when the old sketch 
“Joshua Whitcomb,” was presented 
almost identically as it was thirty-five 
years ago, but in the spring of the 
same year the demand for “The Old 
Homestead” became so _ persistent 
that the venerable player was induced 
to inaugurate a lengthy tour. It was 
during this time that he made his last 
appearance in New York at the New 
City Theatre, and the star and play 
were yet so potent that the largest en- 
gagement of the season at that theatre 
was recorded. 

The impression that Denman 
Thompson was a wealthy man is but 
natural, but it is not likely that he 
will leave a very large fortune. He 
was very liberal, and his philanthropy 
was of that character which is rarely 
given publicity. He gave unostenta- 
tiously, and the calls on him were per- 
sistent. Unfortunate members of 
his profession will have much reason 
to regret his demise, for to them he 
gave with so generous a hand that ef- 
forts were often made to protect him 
trom impostors, but he used to say, 
“The poor devils have to live, and 
why should I judge them P” 

His body lies in the little cemetery 
opposite the old homestead which 
provided the frame and setting for his 
wonderfully successful play. He will 
be mourned by hundreds of thousands 
who were endeared to him because he 
gave them a chance to breathe in an 
atmosphere pure and wholesome. He 
portrayed in a wholly human way a 
character so honest and lovable that 
the desire to pay tribute to his mem- 
ory is likely to be prolonged for years 
to come. | 
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THE MOONSHINE LADY 


BY CHARLOTTE 


ROM HER rock-studded cranny 
by the sea rim, Shelah watched 
the bevy of embarking vaca- 

tionists with eyes that held but 
a hint of sombre wistfulness in their 

gray, silver depths. Unconscious of 
the glamour of melting rose and topaz 

—the trail of the Western sun—upon 

her own small, shapelv head with its 

coronet of blue-black braids above a 

low. white brow, she kept her sober 

gaze fastened on a young woman of 
golden beauty tints, who was stepping 

into the wide sailboat, helped by a 

strapping, guitar-hung youth in flan- 

nels. 

An older man, of unassuming, ami- 
able bearing, hovering near in appar- 
ent desire also to serve as gallant at- 
tendant, received only a careless nod 
as reward from the maiden of notice- 
able loveliness, who betrayed her pref- 
erence for the stalwart youth as seat- 
mate by clinging to his supporting arm 
till the two were closely snuggled by 
the crowding tiller. The genial, older 
man, left thus to dispose himself as 
best he may among the laughing, 
crowding youths and maidens, and the 
latter’s fluffy lading of evening wraps, 
stooped to unloosen the painter as 
the vigorous notes of the guitar 
roused the revelers to a rollicking out- 
burst of song. 

“Hi-cho, chimi-cho, hi-cho, chimi- 
cho, tu-ma co-ro, tu-ma co-ro, tu-ma 
co-ro, bim-bam-bom!”’ 

With faintly gasping breath the wo- 
man watching from above caught the 
melody that floated, then, relaxing the 
tenseness of her attitude, sank back 
into the fastness of the rocks with an 
air of melancholy abandon. 

A mental imagery of the gold- 
crowned maiden—her own flesh and 
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blood by cousinship—remained and 
kept her pensively wide-eyed and mus- 
ing. 
How potent the charm of girlhood 
and of beauty—potent and unprized— 
which with a single eye-glance or a 
heedless smile holds the world a will- 
ing captive at modishly shod, often 
perversely pirouetting, tiny feet! How 
purblind the inner vision of that en- 
thralling maiden who, with a train of 
adorers at her clicking heels, sees not 
the surpassing worth of the reserved, 
older man, because of the glittering de- 
votion of some strenuous youth of un- 
bounded enthusiasm and a trick of vol- 
uble love-phrasing! And Adam Bax- 
ter was not so many years the girl’s 
senior—only a dozen and two or three 
—yet Jean, her own, sweet, whole- 
souled Jean, who measured people us- 
ually with unerring insight, could turn 
from this rare specimen of mental and 
physical perfection—whose homage, 
Shelah felt, conferred upon a feminine 
recipient somewhat such luster as 
might the favoring judgment of Paris 
—for a jaunty, happy-go-lucky male 
individual of her own light number of 
years, whose chief recommendation to 
his lady’s favor lay in the fact of his 
omnipresence and ability for sheer 
crowding away and off the earth all 
other of his own gender aspirants to 
her society. 

Shelah had chosen to escape the de- 
pressing spectacle of this malapropos, 
misguided heart affair of a girl and 
boy, and the troubled eyes of the un- 
appreciated masculine rara avis, who 
would be forced upon her own dull 
society for the evening—doubtless 
hiding a wounded heart under his 
kindly manner of absorption in the 
matter of her entertainment—by 
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pleading numerous aches and pains, in 
her effort to convince the never sophis- 
ticated Jean, and retiring to her favor- 
ite shore nook. Though she had chosen 
solitude, the song of the water-riders, 
now softened to the plash of dipping 
oars as the yeung people sailed away 
into the fading sunset, stole upon her 
with a plaintiveness that roused a sting 
of self-pity, 


“Slumber, slumber, darling, 
The old mocking-bird is singing.” 


Yes, slumber would be sweet to a 
lone woman of five and thirty with 
her first threads of gray hair marking 
the day as one only a little more drear- 
ily eventful than other days of the 
years which had brought her only 
heartache and_ spirit desolation. 
Though the time-recording, gray hair 
was no more, owing to the irrepressible 
Jean, who had commanded: “Pull it 
cut! I know a woman who didn’t find 
another for ten years”—a realization 
of‘ her departed youth—the youth she 
had lavished upon parents by a dull 
routine of life in a small, New Hamp- 
shire village until their passing left 
her facing the world with the pain of 
one who feels the weight of mourning 
will never be less—pressed sharply 
sometimes when the laughter of Jean’s 
young island visitors was lightest. 

With plaintive droop of body, She- 
lah rested her head against the un- 
yielding surface of a boulder, letting 
her eye-lids creep together like the 
petals of a night-closing flower, as the 
music grew lullingly fainter in the dis- 
tance, and felt the mystic hush of 
eventide. 

“Slumber, slumber”’—brings  sur- 
cease of memory and of living; she 
would woo it with sleep’s—— 

Footfalls on the rocks below  sud- 
denly shattered the quiet essential to 
nap-taking; the drooping figure on the 
rocks above came bolt upright with a 
celerity that distanced the echo of the 
troubled voice calling, ““Miss Maxim.” 

With a fluttering grasp of self, She- 
lah turned a face whose heightened 
color could not be attributed to the fad- 
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ing sunset as she answered, with a per- 
ceptible tremor: “Here, Mr. Baxter!” 

A man of medium height and build, 
smooth-shaven, well clad in soft toned 
negligee and brown summer suit that 
harmonized with his hazel eyes and 
chestnut hair faintly streaked with 
gray, came scrambling up the stone- 
paved bank. 

“Your cousin told me I should find 
you here,” ejaculated the newcomer, 
somewhat breathlessly. “I was nearly 
off with the others before discovering 
that you were playing truant—denying 
yourself like the displeased princess in 
the tall stone tower. Will it please 
your imperial and sometimes gracious 
highness to acquaint a troubled sub- 
ject with the manner of his uninten- 
tional offending?” The bantering in- 
terrogation was accompanied by a 
serio-mirthful gleam of steadfastly 
focused, eagerly-probing eyes. 

“T—had—a headache.” This banal 
pretension, which Shelah had dared 
not offer the incredulous Jean, sounded 
the plaintive bleat of a panic-stricken 
ewe lamb as her wide gaze sought the 
toes of the sturdy climbing shoes en- 
casing her own small feet with obvious 
consciousness of their uptilting; her 
welcoming smile was timorous. 

“Will my presence add to the dis- 
comfort?” A note of concern sounded 
in the query of the intruder, who con- 
tinued in dolorous pleasantry: “I 
throw myself on that lenity you have 
shown for the prosiness of increasing 
years. I am a bachelor of age—a 
cluttering male entity—a fossil insen- 
sately unearthed and pathetically un- 
attached in the company of these ex- 
uberantly gleesome young people. Will 
you mercifully play the grown-up, just 
for to-night, and let me bask in restful 
proximity of your womanly calm?” 

Shelah’s smile was a creditable ef- 
fort at mirth as she fended the flattery 
of masculine intimations. “‘I’ll not need 
to pretend age and sobriety, for this 
very hour has pressed me with the 
weight of such dismal acquisitions.” 

Baxter, disposing himself among the 
lower rocks at the sentiment expressed 
became amiably contentious: “If a 
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woman is as old as she looks, Miss 
Shelah Maxim remains in her twenties. 
If by the same anciently accepted rul- 
ing a man is as old as he feels, Adam 
Baxter, her humbly devoted admirer, 
has already exceeded the earth-span 
alloted to patriarchs. Surely, Miss 
Shelah, am I conspicuously burdened 
with loneliness and years.” 

Shelah’s luring orbs, dusky in the 
deepening twilight, leveled with des- 
perate fixedness upon the far line of 
wave and shore at this droll plaint of 
which she too well knew the reason. 
Jean! Jean had turned the cerulean 
loveliness of her eyes upon another, 
and this man of finest intellect and en- 
viable place in the high circle of art 
and letters, dwelt consequently in 
such outer darkness as ordinary mor- 
tals would suffer if the sun refused its 
functions—a spirit of gentle combat- 
iveness moved her. 

“Age steals on us all with dragging 
weight, but loneliness may come from 
bereavement, or one’s own choosing.” 

“In my case the loneliness has 
seemed a fate.” With curiously intent 
gaze upon the woman, the man pur- 
sued the theme. “I can scarcely re- 
member my parents, who died when 
I was young, and my father’s sister, 
who took their place, construed paren- 
tal duty wholly as a mingling of edu- 
cational espionage with austere ap- 
plause; like the aunt of Aurora Leigh, 
she did her duty in large measure, but 
measured always. At thirty I was en- 
tered in the workaday arena—a book- 
worm, dull with cramming of much 
rhetoric and science, but keen with 
rapier thrusts in stern determination to 
repay—to “make good,” as’ modern 
idiom has it—the effort expended to 
give me independence through mental 
power—with a subconscious faith that 
I should find, somewhere, some day, 
Love in measure to repay the denial 
of the years. At forty you see me, like 
the man thirsting in the desert with the 
few pearls in his hand.” 

“But the stones were rare and charm 
conferring.” With troubled frankness 
Shelah met her companion’s undeviat- 
ing gaze at last unconsciously. “There 
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are many athirst; others, even,” with 
quivering throat muscles, “who have 
known love the many waters cannot 
quench, floods cannot drown, yet have 
lost it. Heart-hunger is the common 
burden—a pain ” Suddenly the 
agreeably modulated voice grew eva- 
sively halting; black lashes drooped 
delicately over night-dilated pupils, as 
with a constrained laugh the voice ex- 
pounded: 

“The deep heart experiences of the 
solitary spinster are only paralleled by 
the devotion of the inveterate single 
man for the moonshine lady.” 

“That is what I have climbed the 
rocks to talk about; what I have seized 
this hour for relating—after six weeks 
of dallying here, when I had planned 
to be elsewhere—that there was a 
moonshine lady. Shelah, I am going 
to call you by your Christian name— 
and tell you of her.” Adam Baxter’s 
candid countenance lifted to his dark- 
haired companion, from whose cheeks 
the rose hue suddenly departed, with 
that tense immobility worn by domi- 


nan’ wiles at moments of desperate 
ha: of bravery demanded, while 
his... _,es held all the strain of the 


uncertainty of the planetary rulings of 
his hour. Like the mentally drowning, 
Shelah seized the verbal straw offering 
escape. 

“It may be—I—understand; ideals 
are all of the same _  loveliness—in 
dreamlight. Isn’t the music getting 
nearer? I believe the young folks are 
returning.” There was a distraught 
and pleading note in this attempt to 
divert the attention to the revelers 
whose return meant the cheerful possi- 
bility of her cousin’s presence again 
among them; rebellion at Fate’s trick 
to make her the confidante of this 
man’s heart affairs engulfed her being, 
driving her eyes to the pounding surf 
below with moody eyes, as in complete 
masculine unconsciousness of the 
feminine creature seeking escape, 
Baxter pursued the purpose of his loi- 
tering. 

“Though the years have withheld 
the great prize, they have not left me 
wholly cheated of romance. It was 
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three years ago—a summer spent in 
the Maine woods—that my odd experi- 
ence came. I met with an accident 
which laid me by with fever—in the 
little cabin that housed my guide and 
self—and through all the delirium of 
that illness a woman’s presence was 
with me. When my senses returned, 
after the fever was spent, it was found 
that I had been guarding, beneath my 
pillow, a fragment of old newspaper 
that had wrapped a medicine bottle 
brought from the nearest settlement— 
a scrap of paper bearing the likeness 
of a strong, tender, feminine face en- 
circled by soft braids of hair in a 
fashion I had known my girl mates 
to affect in schooldays of the past. 
When health returned and I was about 
again, I secured a copy of the news- 
paper to learn more of the woman 
whose image was stamped indelibly 
upon my heart and brain—only to find 
that my dream lady was dead. An ar- 
tist of a neighboring State, she had 
contracted, while abroad, an _ illness 
from which she never rallied; the wo- 
man whose portrait I had cherished 
could be to me no more than a shadow 
—though for weeks she had seemed 
real and humanly near.” 

Shelah, who had sought to avoid this 
anecdote, came rigidly erect, her eyes 
grave and startled, as again the merri- 
ment of the water-riders sounded. 

“There is something else I have to 
tell.” The masculine voice flowed in- 
flexibly with its tale. ‘‘Within the last 
few weeks I found my lady of a sum- 
mer to be an earth-dweller. I cannot 
solve the mystery, but the likeness is 
unmistakable, even to the coronet of 
braids and the wide eyes that I fancied 
would be gray, like those of Reason’s 
own fair goddess.” Baxter had loosed 
the cover of his watch, and now held 
the article to his companion’s notice. 
“Shelah, will you peep at my old paper 
ser and tell me wherein the secret 
fies?” 

Shelah’s glance passed sharply the 


face framed in the gold of the cover 
as the song of the returning youths and 
maidens burst hilariously: 


“Hi-cho, chimi-cho, hi-cho, chimi-cho. 

The moon was chewing a mellow In- 
dian fig; 

The sun was gobbling a cabbage big.” 


The gray eyes lifted slowly, heavily, 
as a voice that sounded faint and far 
off made explanation: 

“Three years ago a strange mistake 
occurred; a newspaper published my 
picture for that of a relative for whom 
I was named. My aunt was the artist, 
Shelah Maxim, who died in Rome.” 

“Then my moonshine lady lives, and 
I may tell her of my fancies,” sounded 
a voice, rejoicingly. “Shelah, you 
alone can say if love was beckoning 
since so long you have been my 
shadow love.” 

“Shadow loves are lovelier than real 
ones,” answered the woman with a 
timid smile. “They are neither old, 
nor staid——” 

“Nor wholly adorable because of 
their maturity. The budding feminine 
has no charms——” 

“Hi, Baxter,” came a shout from 
the shore, “lend a hand, please. The 
rudder’s broken—we’re coming in.” 

With arms outstretched, Adam Bax- 
ter towered above his companion. 
“Come—wait for me in the path,” he 
said. 

First to spring to*shore, a moment 
later, the ebullient Jean, lightly hum- 
ming, came bounding up the bank, 
where her cousin loitered. A sharp 
glance she gave the dark-haired, 
smaller woman, then paused with 
mocking smile, oracularly declaiming: 
“*The sun and the cabbage!’ All the 
time the great, brilliant sun was de- 
laying its course for the poor, stupid 
garden plant—such a dear little wo- 
man with a vegetal cranium!” And 
with a lilting laugh she sped up the 
path. 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE 


And Some Reflections Upon Mexicanized Young Men of To-Day 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER 


OT THAT, at this late day, 
when all Europe is pro- 
claiming him Christian 
King of the world, Mr. Car- 

negie need care for the cruel com- 
ments of the great extreme West, 
given too entirely to much _ shallow 
witticisms, even if they reached his 
consideration. But the great extreme 
West should concern itself most seri- 
ously on this subject. Persistent 
wrong cannot always go unpunished. 
The constant ridicule and unnecessary 
abuse of some of our best men in the 
end bear evil and bitter fruit. It should 
at this hour lie heavily on the public 
conscience, and while it may not sen- 
sibly concern the central figure, it 
should amply concern us individually. 
No intelligent people can afford long 
to remain unjust. The reaction surely 
comes, and, alas, too often it comes too 
sate. 

To those who find fault with this 
man’s good fortune I want to say that 
all sorts of opportunities are ten-fold 
greater than when he began, at the 
very bottom. Why not embrace some 
one of these and leave off witticism 
and criticism? 

The opportunity does not make the 
man. In nine cases out of ten the man 
makes the opportunity. Nor are op- 
portunities to be found growing on 
every tree. They are a rare fruit, and 
must be caréd for and cultivated from 
the ground up. Nearly every street 
corner has its group of well-dressed, 
_ fairly educated young men waiting for 
opportunities. The opportunities will 


never come to them. You must go to 
work single-handed and simply make 
your opportunities. 

It is hard to think of a more pitiable 
figure than that of the boy Franklin 


walking the streets of Philadelphia 
eating a penny roll, with not even a 
place to sit down after his long tramp 
from Boston. Yet in a little time he 
was at work, and he kept at work un- 
til he was the chief figure in the 
nation. 

I know of but one other man in 
American history that at all compares 
with this poor, wandering printer eat- 
ing a penny roll on the street, without 
even so much as a place to sit down, 
and that is the little weaver lad, An- 
drew Carnegie, of Pittsburg. 

Young Andrew, or Andy, as he was 
knewn for the first few years, had a 
mother to guide and advise him, but 
her experience was so meagre and 
friends so few that it was almost as if 
he stood alone. And yet, what can 
take the place of a watchful, loving 
mother ? 

Andrew was small for his years, and 
his years were not many when he be- 
gan the battle of life. His family were 
weavers in Scotland, but machinery 
and the march of civilization and the 
new order of things compelled a 
change, and the elder Carnegie re- 
solved to seek employment in Amer- 
ica. The little family, soon deprived 
of its head, found its way to Pittsburg, 
at the time having quite a colony of 
weavers, and here young Andrew 
found employment as “bobbin boy” in 
one of the shops; that is, he was to 
keep spools in place and be otherwise 
of service to the weaver. 

His wages were twenty cents a day, 
ene dollar and twenty cents a week; 
his hours were from daylight to dark, 
and he must be first on hand’in the 
morning to start the fires. There were 
no lamps nor lights of any sort in the 
streets of Pittsburg in those days, and 
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the little lad had to feel his way along 
the wall from house to house in the 
darkness until he came to his place of 
employment, fortunately not far from 
his mother’s humble home. 

These facts are from an article 
given to the world under Mr. Car- 
negie’s own signature, at a time when 
his contributions to libraries and chari- 
ties in general made some sort of 
biography necessary. Nor was _ it 
‘made in a spirit of boasting of pov- 
erty. In fact, Mr. Carnegie has said in 
substance that there is but one thing 
more vulgar than the boasting of 
wealth, and that is the boasting of 
poverty. 

The weavers seem to have been kind 
to the lad. At least we hear of no 
complaint. On the contrary, he seems 
to have been promoted to be a sort of 
engineer, a place of some risk and ex- 
tremity, through which he passed with 
credit. In fact, his employers began 
to find him not only reliable, but of 
real help and use in cases of emer- 
gency. | 

President Scott, the first great hea 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, had 
noticed the willing and energetic ac- 
tivity of the boy in connection with 
the telegraph office, and employed him 
to learn the craft. In a few days he 
not only could transmit messages, but 
could read them from the wire as they 
came to hand. There were telegrams 
to be delivered along the dark and 
broken streets at night. The boy not 
only learned the numbers of the 
houses, but learned them so thoroughly 
that he could make his way there and 
back, light or no light. 

And all this was simply doing his 
duty, doing it with his mind on his 
work, working with all his might when 
other boys would half way play. He 
was never idle. Andrew Carnegie 
never played: he did not know how. 
He read, read, read every book in the 
limited library. 7 

One day Scott said to him: “There 
are ten shares of the United Express 
for sale. If you can possibly raise 


The 


the money, buy them!” 
The boy told his 


mother. 
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mother had a brother not entirely 
empty-handed. They had confidence 


‘in Scott, and the stock was purchased. 


The boy, Andrew Carnegie, loved the 
woods, and thither he went on Sundays 
with his companions, instead of haunt- 
ing the noisy streets. He had early 
received a dividend from his stock. 
This he showed his young compan- 
ions. Here was a miracle, here was 
money that made itself. Why could 
not all make money in that way? They 
put their heads together. All they 
wanted was a little capital. That 
capital they agreed should be the 
foundation of fortune. Economy, 
economy, economy, economy: econ- 
omy of time, economy of money, econ- 
omy of all resources. These boys 
young, bright, energetic, steady young 
men, though poor as the traditional 
church mouse. They all are or have 
been millionaires. So much for 
economy. 

But this boy or that boy may say, 
“T have no friend like Scott. I cannot 
hope to have.” Let me ask, have you 
ever tried to have such a friend? Have 
you ever set your face fairly toward 
work and kept it there, thinking only 
of your work? The world is looking 
on. Let no one be afraid he will not 
be observed. 

There are men, good, far-seeing, 
sympathetic men in every office, in 
every place of importance, who are 
looking every day for an Andrew 
Carnegie, but Andrew Carnegies are 
not found in the groups of young men 
who haunt street corners and hold up 
cigar stands, waiting for something to 
turn up. No man looking for an An- 
drew Carnegie in energy and industry 
would look twice at any young man 
with stained finger-tips, however civil 
and well dressed he might be. “Our 
young men of the California coast are 
fast becoming Mexicanized,” wrote an 
intelligent traveler recently. I say the 
indictment is a true bill. The idle 
young man about town, from Sitka to 
San Diego, who has not the Mexican 
cigarette habit is an exception to the 
general rule. Yet all these young men 
profess to be anxious for employment. 
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Fancy, if you can, a young Andrew 
Carnegie going up and down sucking a 
cigarette, the corpse of a dead cigar! 
Fancy, if you can, a group of intellec- 
tual giants crowding around a cigar 
-tand where ladies pass, with no police 
to interfere! 

These multitudinous young men are 
not all, or nearly all, vicious. They 
ere not ignorant or entirely ill-bred. 
They are simply idle, basking in the 
sun like Mexicans, their highest em- 
nloyment rolling and sucking a cigar- 
ette. He is a young Micawber; he is 
a “manyana” man, and a “manyana” 
man he will remain till doomsday, if 
allowed to pose as a Mexican much 
longer. Some of these young men 
have good prospects, some belong to 
good tamilies, some have mines and 
some have great estates or live in 
hopes of inheriting them. Some have 
cil mines, some have gold mines, some 
cinnabar. Some of them are waiting 
for rich relatives to die. But mainly 
they belong to.the junk heap, as the 
great Italian poet said, and hell is full 
of such men and their good resolu- 
tions. For it is a pitiful fact that nearly 
all our city loafers, cigarette suckers 
and Mexicanized young men in gen- 
eral have come up to the city from the 
honest country by way of the school 
house and even the university. The 
ereat Western States are starred ll 
ever with universities, some of them 
naving two or three each. But it is a 
deplorable fact that sometimes when 
you put a young man from the country 
through one of these he is fit only for 
a town loafer. He is fit only for a sec- 
ond-class Mexican. He will never go 
to work again, never, so long as he can 
roll a cigarette. There is not the mak- 
ing of a single Andrew Carnegie in a 
miliion of such young Americans. 

There may be an embryo Andrew 
Carmegie coming to the front far out 

n the rich and roomy fields of the 
ocky Mountains, but he is not in the 
arrow and noisome streets of our bor- 
“r towns, and the hard—in fact the 
most impossible—part of the situa- 
on is to teach these young men their 
mistake. 
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Not long since, a man came from 
the South with some fine horses. He 
wanted some spirited Californians to 
help take charge of them, and he went 
among the great livery stables, seek- 
ing his young men. 

“Show me your hands!” was his first 
remark to the young candidate for the 
responsible position. “What for?” 
“Show me your hands, and I will tell 
you what for afterwards.” And the 
man explained that any man who 
smoked cigarettes was fit for nothing 
else, and in the second place, he was 
a walking incendiary. 

These facts are set down for the 
consideration of whomsoever it may 
concern, and it ought to concern every 
cigarette fiend that lives. 

It was the fashion, a few years ago, 
and still is among the most ignorant 
and envious to critcise Andrew Car- 
negie for his wonderful work in the 
educational way. It was freely charged 
that he was doing it for his own glory. 
But when these benefactions continued 
and it became apparent that the 
sources of these revenues were the re- 
sult of foresight and industry and 
economy, these accusations gradually 
fell to the ground, and there were those 
who began to bewail their fate in not 
being born at a time when the Andrew 
Carnegie fortunes were to be had for 
the picking up. 

Pittsburg was, to their thinking, a 
sort of California gold mine. Why 
were they not in at the death of the 
fox, with a chance at the trophy? Did 
they forget the little weaver lad who 
carried his lunch to his work and felt 
his way along the wall in the dark 
from his mother’s door? Did they all 
forget how that for six days of toil 
from dawn till dark he arrived home in 
triumph and laid one dollar and twenty 
cents in his mother’s hand, and had 
in return her pride in his thrift? They 
did not remember, if they ever knew. . 
Yet the story was all of the one piece, 
one and inseparable. 

And now let us see if there are not 
other Pittsburg oil wells, coal mines, 
iron mines and cataracts. “Pittsburg 


at night is hell with the lid off,” said 
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Beecher, after first beholding it, and 
so it looks still to the stranger. But 
there are other cataracts on this con- 
tinent. There is a cataract nearly a 
thousand miles long, reaching away 
up in Canada, and tearing its tumul- 
tuous way through the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Pacific, and nearly every 
mile capable of being made, by the 
same process and enterprise displayed 
at Pittsburg, a literal: hell with the 
lid off. But where are the Carnegies 
to lay hold of and control these ener- 
gies of oil and coal and iron and 
tumultuous waters? 

These revenues are building up col- 
leges, libraries, conservatories, such 
as the world has never dreamed of. 
But the coal, oil, iron, are the immense 
sources of fortune still left for the 
young man, but where are the young 
men? Walk down the streets of al- 
most any city of the West, and you 
will see them in gay clothes and 
stained thumbs, grouped around the 
cigar stands, sucking at the corpse of 
a dead cigar. They see nothing of the 
opportunities, quite up to if not sur- 
passing those Carnegie had, but they 
see faults and follies in Carnegie, both 
in the building of his fortune and the 
disposing of it, and they are filled 
with delight when some coarse publi- 
cation utters an ugly witticism touch- 
ing the man who has done so much and 
is doing so much more than any other 
man in history has done. 

The hope of the nation lies in its 
honest and industrious thrift, the con- 
sciousness that the sweetest flower 
grows closest to the ground, in the 
men sincere enough and wise enough 
to lay hold of the opportunities scat- 
tered on every hand and in every walk 
of life. 

We need a university where these 
things shall be taught. I do not say 
that our universities are at fault. They 
are doing a great work, no doubt, but 
I cannot help feeling, when I see these 
crowds of young men, witless candi- 
dates for the poorhouse, and so afraid 
of work, that there is something wrong 
in our educational make-up. We have 
teachers and a thousand books to 
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teach us about Napoleon and his sort, 
but where is the school or school mas- 
ter to teach us about the Andrew Car- 
negies, their virtues, their economy 
and industry? By the strictest adher- 
ence to these two cardinal virtues, in- 
dustry and economy, following the ex- 
ample of nature that neither wastes a 
moment of time nor a particle of 
material, young Carnegie soon found 
himself no longer dependent, but full 
handed enough to help others. 

And it is greatly to his credit that 
his first care was for his mother. She 
had helped him to borrow the few 
dollars that bought the United Express 
stock, and gave him his first dividend. 
The~little old mother wanted to see 
bonnie Scotland again, the home of her 
children, and her boy resolved to take 
her to the old weaver home. In a sort 
of triumphal procession, he purchased 
a coach and four, had the strange out- 
fit landed at Brighton, and from Brigh- 
ton he set out, with his mother at his 
side, top seat, for his Skibo Castle. 
The little mother must have been de- 
lighted with her unique journey, for 
her son says, in his journal, “She is in 
a gale of merriment all day.” 

Away up toward the old Border, 
where there had been built a wall to 
keep the warlike Scot out of “Merrie 
England,” they came to a toll gate 
that held the party at bay for quite a 
time. The keeper did not know how 
much to toll such an imposing display 
without the presence of Royalty, and 
he had to consult a magistrate. 

The reception at the old home was 
not for the young man, Andrew Car- 
negie, but for his mother. Everything 
was for her honor and delight. Car- 
negie ended his journal for that day 
by saying: “We all retired weary but 
well, wondering what we had done to 
be so entirely happy.” 

They had been doing good, making 
others happy: that was all there was 
of it. 

Doubtless many rules and precepts 
entered into the making up of Car- 
negie’s life and success, but above all, 
the cardinal virtues of energy, indus- 
try and economy stand easily first. 
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Carnegie says: “Observe Nature. 
Nature wastes not one moment of 
time. Observe Nature. Nature is 
never idle for an instant.” One of Mr. 
Carnegie’s rules, and one most calcu- 
lated to keep a speculative mind with- 
in bounds, is: “Don’t scatter your 
forces. Put your eggs all in one bas- 
ket and then watch that basket with 
the eye of an eagle.” 

But over and above all rules or pre- 
cepts in the life of Andrew Carnegie 
shines continually the high, white, 
quieting light of common sense. Noth- 
ing seems to be left to chance or acci- 
dent. His gifts for educational pur- 
poses, such as the world has never be- 
fore heard of, are, so far as can be 
seen by the ordinary man, the result 
of careful thought on the good that is 
to be done. 
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In the boundless possibilities of this 
new world’s future there may ise 
many great men, many a Midas, whose 
every touch may mean money and 
power, but it is only the plain and un- 
varnished truth to say that Andrew 
Carnegie, the quiet weaver lad, is the 
wisest, best and altogether ablest and 
most useful man that has yet ap- 
peared in history. But the main pur- 
pose of this screed is to point out, as 
indicated in the first paragraph, to the 
ten thousand young Micawbers on the 
street corners and at the cigar stands 
that the opportunities for amassing 
fortunes are as great, if not greater, 
in almost every town of the West to- 
dav than they were when Andrew Car- 
negie began laying the corner stone of 
the greatest private fortune in the 
world. 


COME TO OUR BIENNIAL 


(Written-specially for the G. F. W. C. Biennial Meeting, San Francisco, 
June 25—July 5.) 


BY KATE H. SMITH . 


They’ve heard the cali ring far and free; 
The call from out the Golden West— 

From! snowy peak to summer sea 
They’re coming on—a nation’s best. 


Chorus— 


For California sent the call. 

Held out her charms perennial; 

Come out, come out, come one and all, 
Come to Our Biennial. 


They'll cross our mountains ribbed with gold, 
They'll cross our valleys, sun-caressed; 
They'll come our wonders to behold. 
Let’s show our hearts big like the rest. 


We'll share our treasures—every one, 
Our balmy air, our cooling breeze, 
Our fruits and flowers and golden sun, 

And fragrance from a million trees. 


Our city gates are open wide. 
Come gather by the sunset sea; 

For Federation means the tide 
That sweeps toward true unity. 


. 


WOMAN’S PLACE IN THE GOVERNMENT 
AND CONDUCT OF SOCIETY 


As Lllustrated by the Splendid Achlevements of California Women 


(Among the most notable conventions to be held in San Francisco this 
summer will be the eleventh biennial meeting of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, from June 25th to July 5th. Over three-fourths of a mil- 
lion of progressive women are enrolled in the clubs belonging to this organi- 
zation, each federated club of fifty members or less being entitled to send 
one delegate to the convention. The local biennial board, of which Mrs. E. 
G. Denniston is president, assisted by Mrs. Abbie Krebs of the Hospitality 
Committee, Ella M. Sexton of the Publicity Committee, Mrs. Mary Bates 
McClellan, and many other enthusiastic members of the organization, is 
making elaborate preparations to receive the thousands of women who will 
come frem all over the country. A sum exceeding ten thousand dollars has 
been raised by private subscription to properly entertain them.-—Ep1Tor.) 


BY UATTIE ELLIOTT CRANE 


N THE VISIONS of Patmos, the 
ancient seer beheld a_ glorious 
city, “like a bride adorned for 
her husband.” It was heaven de- 

scending on earth to man. Whatever 
scope we may give to the Biblical 
meaning, this is certain: that the seer 
must have consideted the dual relation 
of man to woman as the divinest thing 


on this mundane sphere. 

In California there is a widespread 
fear that woman, since she has been 
given the ballot, is going to learn and 
to do many kinds of work, and by this 
means she will cease to be a thing of 
joy and beauty, to cheer and charm the 
masculine heart. 

In the growth of our industries, in 
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the multiplication of our trades and 
professions, we have become accus- 
tomed to seeing man take, by far, the 
most prominent part. He has reached 
out in a hundred directions, while wo- 
man, seemingly, has remained only 
mistress of the home. Man’s greater 
muscular power led to this uneven de- 
velopment. But as to brain-power, 
woman has quite as many dominant 
faculties as man, and sooner or later 
must reach out in as many directions. 
Neither custom nor prejudice can turn 
the law aside. The issue should leave 
woman quite as distinctly different 
from man as she is now. 

In the new civilization which is 
opening before us, we shall understand 
more fully the great law of dualism 
which runs through all occupations, 
and we shall see that every kind of 
labor has naturally two sides. One of 
these sides is adapted to the peculiar 
characteristics, the dominant faculties 
of man, while the other side is equally 
adapted to the dominant faculties and 
tendencies of woman. For example, 
take the perceptive faculties, form and 
color. Many women wield the artist’s 
brush, and delight us with the richness 
of pictured color. But only a few are 
attracted to the sculptor’s art, dealing 
as that does with forms and propor- 
tions, and not with color and texture. 
Architectural work, too, depending up- 
on relations of form and space, holds 
little inducement for women, yet in the 
work of interior decorations, her ex- 
guisite sense of color-harmonies finds 
congenial occupation. 

Looking at the more ambitious group 
of faculties, dignity and laudation, we 
see the sense of dignity is stronger in 
the character of man. In contrast to 
this the faculty of laudation marks the 
feminine taste. If woman tries to vie 
with man or to become his competitor, 
she will realize that the masculine fac- 
ulty of dignity is bold, positive and 
impressive. She will also realize that 
the breath of praise is inspiring to wo- 
man, and she does not, naturally, rest 
upon the sublime depths of her own 
self-conscious importance. These dif- 
ferences in the sexes are not inciden- 
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tal. They are part of a divine and 
harmonious development. 

In the public functions of society we 
often see, in the masculine mind, con- 
structive and philosophic elements 
more prominently controlling, and the 
intuitive and sympathetic in the femi- 
nine mind. 

As pioneers in movements which 
nave done so much towards supplying 
our broad West with great and effi- 
cient institutions for the advanced cul- 
ture of her sex, woman deserves recog- 
nition, but in promoting the welfare of 
the child, she has found the best field 
for her talents. 

In California, woman is connected 


Mrs. R. J]. Waters, of Los Angeles, 
President California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 
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Opening day at the North Beach Playgrounds, San Francisco, Aug. 7, 1910. 


with nearly all our charitable Homes 
for children, and for a number of years 
has held places of great responsibility 
in these institutions. Although she 
may not have arrested the gaze of the 
world, yet we find her quietly working 
out the most useful and even the 
grandest problems of the age and race. 
Her sympathy and taste, her control 
and authority, reach and regulate as 
man’s cannot, and the model nurseries, 
the bright, happy faces of the children 
whom misfortune has driven to seek 
shelter within these walls, testify to 
her loving care, and also to a determi- 
nation to show what can be done with 
the child, if properly cared for. 

The beginning of woman’s great 
work for children in California came 
when, in 1900, the clubwomen organ- 
ized as one body and became known 
as the California Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. Mrs. Robert Burdette 
was the first president. At that time 
the prevalent idea regarding women’s 
clubs was that they were principally 
tor the amusement of a few, and that 
their influence would never be felt be- 
vond the four walls of the clubhouse. 
Now the California Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, of which Mrs. Russell J. 
Waters is president, with its three hun- 


dred and fifty clubs, representing thou- 
sands of women, is a recognized power 
—for it has shown the people that it is 
an organization working, not wholly 
for its own culture, but for the good of 
the home and the service of the State. 
These women stand pre-eminent as 
builders in much that tends toward the 
advancement of woman and the wel- 
fare of the child. 

The clubwomen have secured the 
passage of many important laws in the 
Legislature, as the Tenement House 
Bill, the Child Labor Bill, Juvenile 
Court Bill, and many others which 
directly affect the home. 

For a long time, in some of our most 
progressive cities, children arrested 
for the first time and for some minor 
offense, were sent to jail, locked in a 
cell, perhaps, within sight and hearing 
of hardened criminals. Stimulated by 
the thought that a youth saved from 
crime to become a good citizen is 
doubly saved to himself and the State, 
the clubwomen began to work for the 
establishment of Juvenile Courts and 
of Detention Homes. 

The California Club of San Fran- 
cisco secured the passage of the 
Juvenile Court Bill in the State Legis- 
lature, perhaps the most important and 
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most worthy of recognition of all the 
measures women have gained. After 
this bill was passed, women’s clubs 
in several counties, assisted by chari- 
tabie organizations, paid the salaries 
of the Probation officers. It was not 
until the admirable results of the law’s 
operation had been thoroughly demon- 
strated after a lapse of some years, in 
several counties, indeed, that a bill was 
secured, requiring such salaries to be 
paid by each county. 

The fact that representatives of wo- 
mien’s clubs are on every Probation 
committee in California proves the in- 
terest women are still taking in the 
promotion of this movement, and we 
know that many a worker is sowing 
good seed in fertile soil to flower later 
into better lives. 

The aid of woman was especially 
needed to promote another leading idea 
of the twentieth century for children, 
that of establishing playgrounds. 
Every city with well equipped play- 
grounds points with pride to work be- 
ing done in the way of “civic right- 
eousness,” relieving the unhappy con- 
ditions among masses of poor children. 
But it was woman’s character and tem- 
perament that were needed to pioneer 
the work. As soon as she realized that 
more playgrounds would mean fewer 
Juvenile Courts, nearly every com- 
munity started supervised playgrounds 
in very self-defense. 

Among the first cities in California 
to have municipal playgrounds was 
Los Angeles, and it was due to the 
efforts of Mrs. Willoughby Rodman 
and the Civic Association that the un- 
dertaking was successful. So import- 
ant d¢i the work become that a Board 
of Playground Commissioners was 
soon formed, and Mrs. Rodman was 
appointed chairman to direct its poli- 
cies and desires. 

_ The California Club of San Fran- 
cisco started the city’s first public 
playground in 1898. For three years 
the club supported this playground, 
paying the director’s salary and all 
other expenses. At the end of this 
time, the idea of public playgrounds 
as an educational factor had been suc- 
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cessfully demonstrated to the Board of 
Supervisors, and thus the  establish- 
ment of municipal playgrounds under 
the auspices of the Board of Educa- 
tion was accomplished. The women 
continued to work, next, for a bond 
election to secure money to purchase 
playgrounds, and also for an amend- 
ment to the charter, empowering the 
Mayor to appoint a Playground Com- 
mission. It was through the efforts of 
the California Club-and the Outdoor 
Art’ League that this charter-amend- 
ment was fostered and carried. The 
solid and dignified basis on which the 
playground system of San Francisco 
rests is due to the persistency of the 
Outdoor Art League, of the California 
Club, and of Mrs. Lovell White. These 
women participated in the adoption of 
the amendment, going to the polls, 
where they solicited votes from men 
who believed in playgrounds. 

It may safely be asserted that no 
city in the State during the last few 
years has devoted more attention to 
the playground work or has achieved 
better results, according to the com- 
mercial growth and increase in popu- 
lation, than Oakland. It was the wo- 
men of the Oakland Club who pio- 
neered the movement, equipped the 
first playground and successfully con- 
ducted it for two successive summers. 
At the end of this time the city as- 
sumed all responsibility, and the 
Mayor appointed a Playground Com- 
inission, consisting of three women 
and two men. 

The State Playground Association 
of Women, Miss Ethel Moore, presi- 
dent, is the first organization of its 
kind in the United States. 

Neighborhood work has been large- 
ly a woman’s movement in California, 
and has found expression through wo- 
men’s clubs. The Oakland New Cen- 
tury Club was organized in 1900 by 
Mrs. Robert Watt to work in a district 
lined with small, crowded dwellings 
where there were thirty-five saloons, 
but no parks nor playgrounds. The 
purpose of the club was to establish 
and maintain schools of domestic sci- 
ence, including cooking and sewing 


The Infant Shelter, organized by women in 1871, is one of the oldest in- 
stitutions of its kind in San Francisco. 


schools, also kindergartens, libraries 
and reading rooms, and to promote in 
any and all ways the proper care, edu- 
cation and training of the young, to 
the end that they become self-sustain- 
ing, intelligent and useful members of 
society. 

During the twelve years of good and 
effective work by this organization, a 
revolution in the morals of the child- 
ren in that section of the city has been 
accomplished. 

How thoroughly California women 
begin to appreciate their opportunity 
to help in educational work for the 
voung may be illustrated by the efforts 
of the clubwomen. 

For example, the Ebell Club of Los 
Angeles donated about three hundred 
lollars last year for public school 
scholarships. It also completely 
equipped a housekeeping bungalow 
ior the girls in one school that they 
night learn housekeeping in every 
ranch. 

Tn several counties the women have 

‘complished the introduction of do- 

estic science into the public schools, 

nd have also had the kindergarten es- 


tablished as a part of the public school 
system. 

The Federated Mothers’ Clubs of 
Oakland, Mrs. J. E. Spenser, president, 
have been devoting time and energy 
to obtaining free text books for the 
public schools in the State. A bill has 
finally passed the Legislature covering 
the long-felt need, and will soon be 
submitted to a vote of the people. 

Berkeley Federation of Mothers’ 
Clubs, Mrs. H. N. Rowell, President, 
has been instrumental in securing, at 
the expense of the State, a compilation 
of the laws of California relating to 
children. 

The work of these clubs is typical 
of that of many others. 

Along with the educational work 
goes the establishment of public libra- 
ries. More than one-third of the clubs 
last year assisted and fostered the 
libraries of their respective towns. 

One of the most notable of the many 
fine things accomplished by the Ebell 
Club of Oakland was securing the Car- 
negie Library for that city. Ebell pur- 
chased the lot for the library at a cost 
of twenty thousand dollars, and deed- 
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ed it to the city, and also expended 
about five thousand dollars in hand- 
somely finishing the children’s room 
in the library. 

Out of such efforts, with their wid- 
ening circle of influence, has grown 
woinan’s interest in municipal affairs. 
Although the greatest field for wo- 
men in the future wili, no doubt, be 
along moral and humanitarian lines, 
yet a noticeable interest is being taken 
in civic work, especially that part 
which appeals to the artistic faculties 
as beautifying parks and improving 
highways. One hundred and fifty 
clubs in the State are actively engaged 
in this line of work. 

The Woman’s Improvement Club of 
Modesto, with a membership of one 
nundred and ninety, in one year plant- 
ed ten miles of highway in trees, main- 
tained and improved thirty-five acres 
of parks, built a gateway to one park 
and a rose arbor of one hundred and 
forty feet. It also realized from a 
fiesta the sum of four thousand dollars 
which was expended in beautifying 
the city. 

The saving of the Calaveras Grove 
of Big Trees is the result of woman’s 
work, and reflects great credit on the 
California Club of San Francisco. The 
club sent a representative to Washing- 
ton to secure action on this important 
bill. 

There is, too, the philanthropic de- 
partment of clubs which always ap- 
peals to woman, for woman has been 
generous, even if the bounty has not 
always been wise. Contact with the 
world is teaching her the difference 
between the old way of administrating 
charity, which weakened a family’s 
grip on livelihood and the new way 
which strengthens it. The work of 
the philanthropic department of the 
California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is always practical, and it would 
be impossible to give a detailed ac- 
count of the good that is being accom- 
plished. There is the community 
house where women who go out for the 
day can leave their children; there are 
the reading rooms and rest rooms, 
Free Legal Aid Societies, and for the 
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needy sick, free beds in the hospitals 
and free maternity cottages. 

A very fine movement has recently 
been inaugurated by Mrs. J. B. Rich- 
ardson, State Chairman of Philan- 
thropy, and assured of success through 
the pioneer work of the Oaklana Club, 
the Twentieth Century Ciub of Ber- 
keley and the Alta Mira Club of San 
Leandro. It is the establishing of 
Linen Loan Closets in every city, mak- 
ing it possible for the city nurse to 
have at all times at her disposal clean 
linen to be used in sickness or when 


needed. 
One of the most novel features in 
philanthropic work is the penny 


kitchen, where about one hundred and 
fifty children from a school in the poor 
part of Los Angeles are daily served 
with hot lunches. Los Angeles was 
the first city west of Milwaukee to 
achieve this work, and its success is 
due to the Civic Association, of which 
Mrs. Oliver C. Bryant is president. 
When U. S. Senator John D. Works 
wished to carry out a plan to relieve 
the poor who were living in squalor 
and degradation in certain parts of 
Los Angeles, he appealed to the wo- 
men. He explained the plan to the 
Friday Morning Club, and said the 
city would lease a tract of land for a 
Jong term of years, on which cottages 
costing about five hundred dollars each 
might be built and rented to the poor 
at the same rent which they were pay- 
ing for tenements. The women of the 
Friday Morning Club were interested, 
and pledged the erection of the first 
cottage. To further aid the project, an 
association known as “The Model Vil- 
lage Corporation” was formed, and 
Mrs. Egelhoff-Rundell elected presi- 
dent. Twenty acres of land near Ely- 
sian Park was chosen for the site, 
and many interesting features, includ- 
ing playgrounds and a recreation cen- 
ter, became a part of the model vil- 
lage plan. The Friday Morning Club 
erected the first cottage, and has con- 
tinued to push the work for the benefit 
of the slum dwellers until now the 
Model Village is becoming the realiza- 
tion of a well directed philanthropy. 


A quiet day at the Children’s Playground, Oakland, Cal. 


The small rentals from the cottages 
are applied to keeping social workers 
to help the tenants, and for general 
improvements. 

All this social betterment is the re- 
sult of organization, and of the good 
work accomplished by the California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs a vol- 
ume might be written. Even if the dis- 
tinction between “man’s” and ‘“wo- 
man’s” work is sharply drawn, all 
these achievements are within wo- 
man’s sphere. And let it be added 
that the public spirited California wo- 
men are just as successful in house- 
keeping and home-making as they are 
In pioneering civic and philanthropic 
work for humanity, and while building 
along such broad lines, the motherly 
instinct is never lost. It is the wo- 
manly sympathy, the clear and quick 
perception that has uplifted many 
unfortunate children otherwise neg- 
‘ected and misunderstood in unhappy 
nomes. 


Numberless institutions expressing 
woman’s idea of humanitarianism are 
found throughout the State. While 
man has been wondering whether she 
should or should not leave the home, 
woman all quietly and unobserved, has 
builded institutions, the good result of 
which will be manifest in the future 
citizens of this locality. 

Through all this work we see that 
the faculty of inspiration has been a 
strong element in woman’s character. 
Many times she has felt her way to 
the truth rather than reasoned it there. 
A quick glance over the whole field, 
and her decisive judgment was 
formed. She has afterwards followed 
out the slow inductive steps of reason 
with masculine exactness. On _ the 
other hand, we notice that man has 
been inclined to reason his way to 
light. It was external evidence that 
counted in making up his judgment. 
But after the careful arrangement and 
comparison of facts he has given his 
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A Christmas feast for the children, New Century Club, Oakland, Cal. 


recognition, sympathy and support to 
nearly every public movement under- 
taken by women, thus helping to carry 
her beyond the circle of private fel- 
lowship into the wider outlook of the 
world. 

Without denying the claims of her 
own family and home, woman is still 
answering, in every city in California, 
the appealing call of humanity. In 
making laws for civic betterment, for 
the education of children, for the gen- 
eral welfare of the home, she finds 
her place. not as man’s competitor, but 
as his equal. 

If women have been a tower of 
strength in the cause of decency and 
righteousness, their votes can be ex- 
pected to support any reasonable, just 
and practicable demand. And inas- 
much as the women of California have 
been especially favored in receiving 
the aid and co-operation of men in 
their efforts to improve prevailing 


usages and to correct existing abuses, 
we naturally expect that the ballot will 
mean the marshaling upon a common 
plane of all the forces for good that 
have been indwelling in the hearts of 
both man and woman. 

While woman will thus take an 
equal part in the government and con- 
duct of society, she will not become 
less womanly than now. Her wonder- 
{ul idealism will find free channels for 
a diversified expression through her - 
versatile intellect and pliant fingers. 
‘The woman of to-day must sure'y see, 
opening before her, a vista of new 
fields of work and achievement. These 
demand that her brain must be clear 
and her body braced with good powers 
of endurance. Let her choose the 
methods which are in harmony with 
rature, remembering that man and wo- 
man were intended for different lines 
of social and industrial activity—and 
her success is assured. 
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ARCHITECTURE UNDER THE SEA 


BY 


OUSES which express the in- 
dividuality of their builders 
or occupants, are of far 
greater interest than long 

rows of apartment houses. Shells scat- 
tered on the beach by the incoming 
tide and left stranded as it recedes, are 
the homes of some of the millions of 
creatures that dwell under the sea, and 
each form ‘is wonderfully designed to 
suit the needs of its inhabitants. Some 
of these dwellings are still occupied, 
and as you carry it home, a little, gasp- 
ing mouth protrudes, in pitiful, gasp- 
ing protest against this unaccustomed 
element—air. 

Most of the shells found on the 
beach, however, are empty. This pic- 
tured specimen of cowry shows beauty 
of form and markings, but it lacks lus- 
tre. Why? It is a dead shell, its oc- 
cupant gone, a deserted home! 

Cowries belong to an aristocratic 
genera of the shell family—Cyprea— 
which is found among the tropical 
islands of the equatorial Pacific. They 
are of especial interest in having been 
used as money by savage tribes. 

At times when the tide is out, walk 
near the water: a multitude of tiny 
wedges may be found standing on their 
sharp points in the wet sand while the 
blunt end is turned up. This is Donax, 
a shell about half an inch long—when 
tull-sized—the two halves of which 
fit together like a blunt triangle, nearly 
square at one end and tapering to a 
rounded point at the other. In March 
and April great numbers of these are 
washed ashore and bespangle the 
beach as a jeweled carpet, until the 
next breaker comes rolling in, when, 
‘vith a quick turn of the muscular foot, 
they all disappear like a flash, buried 
in the sand. The similarity of the 
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Californian and Floridan forms of 
Donax and of other species found up- 
on the Atlantic and Pacific sides of 
Central America, seems to point to the 
existence of a water-way, at some re- 
mote period, between the two oceans. 

At a spot where the beach was liter- 
ally paved with a many-hued mosaic of 
Donax, a woman was scooping them up 
with a tin basin and pouring them into 
a colander. To our question, she re- 
plied: “We cook them; they make a 
very good soup.” 

And why not? ‘They belong to the 


‘class of mollusks called Pelecypoda, 


better known as bivalves, an appro- 
priate name, for all the animals of this 
class have two shells. To this belong 
the oyster, clam, scallop and other 
kinds suggestive of good eating. 

When a Pelecypod dies and the 
muscles relax, the valves gap open, 
and we find the empty shells on the 
beach, sometimes united, but more 
often a single half. The most com- 
mon of the latter kind are the scallops 
and cockle shells, the former being 
distinguished by the wing-like projec- 
tions called “ears,” on either side of 
the rounded point of the valve. These, 
with their sculpturing of radiating ribs 
and varied coloring in stripes and 
patches of red, orange, pink, blue and 
brown, are favorites with shellgath- 
erers, and often used for mercantile 
purposes, made up into pincushions 
and various ornaments. 

The outline of the genus Pecten, to 
which the scallops belong, has fur- 
nished conventional designs for mural 
decorations, and one Mediterranean 


species was used as a religious em- 
blem by the Crusaders who called it 
“Saint James’ shell,” and wore it as an 
evidence that they had visited the 
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At top, turban shell; left, anomia lampe; the double shell, boat or slipper 
shells, and on the lower right, “Neptune’s visiting card.” 


Hoiy Land. This design became the 
insignia of various knightly and re- 
ligious orders in the middle ages. 
Cockles belong to the genus Car- 
dium—“‘heart-shaped”; they lack the 
ears, but many of them are marked 
very like the scallops. The specimen 
of the genus Chione is finely sculp- 
tured with longitudinal ribs and con- 
centric ridges; it belongs to the family 
Veneridz, named for the Goddess of 
Beauty. The pretty, white shells, sug- 
gestive of a pair of dainty wings, be- 
long to the aristocracy of beauty 


among bivalves, the genus Tellina. 
The shell is smooth and glossy with its 
upper end contracted and _ slightly 
bent. 

Another pure white shell is the 
Razor, belonging to the family Sole- 
nidze. If you undertake to capture a 
Razor alive, he will burrow into the 
sand faster than you can follow, and, 
if you should catch him, will cling so 
tightly to the sand with his muscular 
foot that the shell must be pulled off 
the body to secure it. The empty 
shells are often to be found on the 
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sand, and, by their long, 
narrow shape and smooth 
surface, suggest the appro- 
priate name of Neptune's 
visiting cards. 

The two families of the 
Pelecypoda—or bivalves— 
of interest to the greatest 
number of people, are the 
Avunculide and the Os- 
treide. It would be hard 
to say which is the stronger 
of the passions appealed to 
by these two kinds of oys- 
ters. The former furnish 
the pearl oysters, appealing 
to vanity and the mercenary 
instinct, the latter the edi- 
ble oyster, ministering to 
the gastronomic desires of 
the human race. Ostreidz 
also touches the commercial 
side of mankind, since oys- 
ter farming has become a 
great industry. 

The oyster culturist must 
not only plant his beds and 
tend them like plants, thin- 
ning and giving them 
proper nourishment, but he 
must protect them from 
enemies, the starfish and 
certain mollusks which, like 
man, find them good to eat. 
To see oyster culture in per- 
fection, one must visit the 
shores of France, where the 
miles of mud flats left by 
the receding tide are great 
oyster farms. The illustra- 
tion shows Ostrea lurida, a 
native Californian species 
of a dark purplish hue and 
much smaller than those of 
the Eastern coast. A bar- 
nacle has built his little 
chimneys on the edge of 
this specimen. 

One of the _ bivalves 
which somewhat resembles 
a small oyster and is used 
as an article of food in 
France, is Anomia lampe. 
The Anomide are peculiar 
shells, irregularly rounded, 
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1—Cup and saucer; 2—Horn shell; 3—Olive- 
shell; 4—Cloudy bubble shell; 5—White cap; 6— 
Keyhole limpets; 7-8-9—Donax Californicus; 
10—Scallop shell; 11—Razor shell; 12—Cockle 
shell. 
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with one convex and one 
flat or concave valve, the 
surface of which is undu- 
lated or plaited to match 
that of the object to which 
it is attached. These valves 
are usually separated when 
found on the beach, and be- 
ing thin in texture of a 
shining yellow, are called 


gold shells. Another spe- 
cies of the same family is 
greenish without and pearly 
within; this has the high- 
sounding name Placuanoma 
machrochisma and is called 
the “silver shell.” 

contrast these 
smooth shells is Chama 
pellucida, a very rough car- 
dium covered with frills 
which are translucent like 
chalcedony. The name 
Chama is an ancient one, 
having been mentioned by 
Pliny. 

A few of the mollusks 
belonging to the class Pele- 
cypoda, have been de- 
scribed as bivalves. There 
is another large class 
called Gasteropoda, which 
may be characterized as 
the univalve mollusks. The 
Gasteropod shell has been 
described as “a _ hollow 
tube wound about an 
imaginary axis,” of which 
the familiar snail-shell and 
the longer, black Cerithi- 
dea  sacrata, sometimes 
called the ““Horn-shell” are 
good examples. 

Another small shell of 
this class is the well known 
“Olive shell.” Specimens 
of the Olivella Biplicata have been 
found among Indian relics, for they 


were used by the aborigines as wam- - 


pum and as ornaments. They are 
about the size and shape of small 
olives, shading from cream white to 
dove color, with purple markings. Oli- 
vella boetica, a smaller form, is 
brown or bluish with yellow stripes. 


1-2—Cowry shells, family cyproeidae; 3-4— 
Muricidae, Pteronotus, festivus; 5—Native oyster 
with barnacles or sea acorns; 6—White wings; 
7—Keyhole limpet; 8—Chama pellucida; 9— 
Family veneridae, genus chione. 


A very pretty shell is Bulla nebulosa, 
known as the “Cloudy Bubble-shell.” 
It is very thin, of a brownish shade 
mottled in white and yellow patches, 
suggesting a bird’s egg both in shape, 
texture and coloring. To find a per- 
tect specimen one would have to 
search among the seaweed left high 
by the receding tide on some still la- 
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goon, for they are far too frail to with- 
stand the buffeting of the surf. 

Among the most common of the 
shells found on our beaches are the 
limpets. Any one who has tried to col- 
lect live limpets knows how necessary 
it is to surprise the animal and to slip 
the knife quickly between it and the 
rock, or the foot will take such a firm 
hold that it is almost impossible to 
loosen it. Some of the limpets seem 
to have a fondness for their home site, 
for they wander about at high tide in 
search of food, and when tide ebbs, re- 
turn to fasten themselves to the same 
spot. Many dead shells of limpets are 
found on the sands: among the pret- 
tiest of these is Acmza mitra, known 
as “White Cap,” for it is supposed to 
resemble a bishop’s hat, although more 
like the pointed cap of a clown. 

The family Fissurellide are known 
as “Keyhole limpets.” A slit in the 
top of the shell characterizes this 
form, one genus of which—Fissurella 
Voleano—has red stripes running 
down the sides, suggesting streams of 
iava from the crater. The Crepidulas 
are .an interesting shape: they are 
sometimes called “Slipper shells,” al- 
though “Boat shell” seems more ap- 
propriate, for the brown outside and 
white deck covering half the inside, 
the pointed bow and rounded stern, are 
quite suggestive of tiny vessels. An- 
other form is the Capulide of the 
genus Crucibulum spinosum. This is 
white, of a rounded, shield-like shape 
and covered with little spines on the 
outside, while within is a cup-shaped 
appendage attached to one side, which 
gives it the name of Cup-and-Saucer. 

Among the most beautiful of the 
Gasteropods is the family Trochidze. 
These shells are top-shaped or pyra- 
midal and lined with rainbow-tinted 
mother-of-pearl. Turban shells and 
Top-shells of all sizes and combina- 
tions of color are found in this fam- 
ily which might well be called the pal- 
aces of the city under the sea. | 

The illustration shows a specimen of 
the genus Calliostoma of the Tro- 


chide. The conical shape is sculptured 
with revolving rows of raised dots, of 
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a pink color upon the whorls, while 
the sutures, or spaces between, are 
frescoed with gleaming lines of 
mother-of-pearl. 

From the palaces of the shell city 
we pass to the castles or strongholds 
of those pirates, the Muricide. These 
creatures attack other mollusca, pierc- 
ing the shell and devouring the inhabi- 
tant. The shells of Muricide, shown 
in the illustration, are of the genus 
Pteronotus festivus, a creature the 
very sound of whose name suggests the 
wild orgies of pirates. Its castle is re- 
markable for odd and artistic sculpture 
rather than for beauty of color. It is 
of a dull, whitish gray, shaped in a 
succession of whorls, each marked by 
a rounded knob and divided by sculp- 
tured frills decreasing in size about 
the spiral to the tip. The entrance is 
but a small oval, making the fortress 
guite secure. 

In the illustration is a shell, marked 
by transverse, scaly ridges that, by its 
shape, suggests a heap of contorted 
snakes. Serpulorbus squamigerus has 
many shapes, but always the long, cir- 
cular tube which is attached to rocks 
and often found in masses twisted to- 
gether in serpentine curves that might 
well have given it the family name, 
Serpulide. These calcareous tubes 
are the homes of the sea worms. 

Half-buried in sand were some bits 
of white, coral-like stems like little 
chimneys. It was with some effort 
that they were lifted from their sandy 
grave, and lo! we had excavated a 
buried city—the winding passages 
were once the homes of the Serpula. 


“The surf had rolled it over, 

Had played with it and flung it by; 

As wind and weather might decide it; 

Then tossed it high where sand-drifts 
dry 

Cheap burial might provide it.” 


An empty city, its inhabitants gone, 
yet full of interest to the student, for 
surely no city on land exhibits a 
greater variety of architecture than 
this city under the sea, or one whose 
dwellings are adapted with such in- 
finite skill to its inhabitants’ needs. 
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THE LURE OF MALABON 


BY CHARLES 


HERE LIES upon the island 
of Luzon, of the Philippine 
group, a_ little metropolis, 
fanned by the cool breezes of 

the North, which come down of nights 
to steal a kiss from the laughing cheek 
of the South Sea belle as she wanders 
around ‘neath the fragrant and kindly 
shade of the verdant groves of her 
sunny isle, picking up from beneath 
her delicate and shapely feet the de- 
licious and succulent St. John’s bread 
and supping the sweet juices of the 
iuscious mango, a city, a world of its 
owr, and there is in this paradise a 
charm for you in the beginning. In- 
stantly you understand, and you do 
not think that you shall ever want to 
turn back. It holds one down with 
too many hands, this lure of the South. 

“It is a wonderful little island, this 
queen of the Philippine group, for the 
development of future wonders,” sighs 
the little brown Jap of the far-away 
cherry blossom kingdom, ‘his tones 
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thrilling with a desire to possess. 

To a Californian, it seems as a 
matured anticipation, for there once 
arose in the breast of a schoolboy not 
yet advanced from the baby grades 
impenitently a longing to behold with 
his own eyes all that helped to make 
an isle of the tropics. The years 
dragged by, one by one, and with each 
succeeding year the ambition matured 
into a firmer resolution, and in time, 
after tireless years of waiting, it 
seemed as if a voice of the tropics 
called across from the stretching brine 
to come, and I grasped Opportunity’s 
hand, and together we hurried away 
for the resolution had matured, and in 
that maturity I awoke one morning to 
behold the realization. 

The sunlight fell sparkling on the 
water which lay as a surface of gold, 
and then away, dancing as it seemed, 
to the little scattered white huts along 
the surf-kissed. shores where white 
sand dunes rose and fell, as I beheld 


Native fishermen on the way to Malaton. 
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ner, this Manila, my realization for the 
first time. She seemed essentially 
peaceful, lying there as if sleeping in 
the heat of the tropics with only the 
tiniest films of blue smoke rising laz- 
ily upward through the still air. 

Quietly the soft, golden moments 
floated by, and I stood rapt and spell- 
bound, motionless, for the pressure of 
countless feelipgs, unexplainable, were 
upon me like a million tiny hands that 
clung to me, holding me still. 

From the sacred sod there rises an 
old wall, defenseless of the inclem- 
ency of the elements, and it continues 
to stretch where rolling, splashing, 
whitecapped brine may always see it, 
and then it turns off and _ stretches 
again, environing all that remains of a 
walied city, remnants of builders now 
gone for aye. There lies in the morn- 
ing light with a soft sheen of sunlight 
falling about, a graveled rcadway, 
curving here and there as some slimy 
serpent, and it, too, stretches away un- 
til it meets a waterway in the wall. 
Some firm hand once inserted a chisel 
in the grey, moss-grown stone, and 
wrote “1600.” 

Strong, fearless men, who had at 
one time played at war with lead sol- 
diers in a nursery room on an imagin- 
ary green carpeted battlefield, when 
the inspiration of war first arose in the 


oaby breasts, fought a battle about’ 


that old chiseled gateway in ’98, while 
those little lead soldiers, now long 


A farm house in the rice fields. 
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forgotten, lay in a garret, abandoned 
and dust-covered. 

It is Sunday morning. From near 
by cathedrals come the clanging notes 
of call bells. Through the narrow 
streets a small army of men and 
women are hurrying, and beneath 
their arms are clutched fighting cocks, 
for at the pits it is to be a great day. 
It matters little to which pit their 
hurrying footsteps lead them. To Ro- 
tunda, to Malabon, and out to Santa 
Ana, it is all the same. They will 
all fight, these feathered antagonists, 
and I signal to the boy who is driving 
me to follow. 

“To the gallera (pit); to Malabon,” 
{ signal, and the lash is applied freely 
upon the back of the hurrying pony. 
Curiously, little youngsters, with their 
matty hair falling about their eyes, 
glance shyly at me. Stopping, I level 
a camera at them for the fraction of a 
second, but they fear the man with the 
little black box, and like uncontroll- 
able kittens they scramble into door- 
ways, beyond which lies filth and dis- 
ease. To those of the Philippine off- 
spring it is home, this filth; they have 
known no better existence. 

Leaving the wall city and crossing 
the bridge of Spain, which straddles 
the Pasig river, a scene of floating 
boats of all descriptions lay before us, 
and I smile in satisfaction, but other 
views take their place, and I marvel at 
it all. 

Life in the business section of Man- 
ila is indeed a busy existence, and 
from the confusion about us of hurry- 
ing pedestrians, vehicles and all that 
pertains to the making of a city, we 
are assured that Manila is indeed a 
busy little place, allowing for Sunday. 

“See,” points my driver, his face 
developing into a huge grin and then 
regaining, again, its business air. With 
shirt-tails flying freely in the air, his 


face shaded in a huge sunhat, his red 


trousers refusing to hang any further 
than his knees, and his bare legs vic- 
tims of the sun, there stands, idly 
smoking, and urging the beast of all 
burdens—the carabao—up the Escolta 
-—Manila’s business center—a Filipino 
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lad, unconscious of our presence, at- 
tempting to make time on an old-fash- 
ioned, two-wheel dray wagon without 
sides. 

As an act of courtesy, the driver of 
the strange layout consents to let me 
photograph him. A new cigarette is 
slipped into his mouth, his hat raised 
a trifle, and after looking his dray over 
as to position, he grunts out in broken 
English that I am at liberty to “shoot” 
at him as many times as I desire. The 
picture being taken, a new desire 
comes over me, and for a time I forget 
the lure of Malabon and its sanguinary 
pit. I want to do something, some 
thing all you parasites of the North 
would jump for, and discharging my 
carromata driver, I grasp the single 
line from the astonished proprietor of 
the dray and shout to the lazy beast. 
The novelty is new, but a desire fol- 
lows to give it up as a bad job, as.the 
beast has come to a standstill, a crowd 
is collecting to view me in my latest 
sensation, a laugh, loud and scornful, 
more like that of a devil than a human 
beirg is heard, and looking up, I be- 
nold my former driver with his dust 
covered cart waiting for me to enter. 

Again the lure of the pit is upon me, 


and again it seems as though a voice 
is whispering that I should not tackle 
such ideas, and with an air of satis- 
faction, I enter the little two-wheeled 
carromata, and again I am whirled 
over dust and cobbles, away, closer, 
closer to the lure. 

It is through the poorest portion of 
Manila that Iam now passing. Streets 


_grow narrow, houses more clustered, 


half-fed Filipinos gaze from door- 
ways, the air grows tainted and sicken- 
ing, and with the change a feeling of 
dissatisfaction settles over me, and, 
meditatingly, I marvel why I came 
down from the North to view things 
which only send one away in disgust. 

Who can call this filthy hole a 
home? No one but they. 

It is a dark, feminine face which at- 
tracts my attention, as my _ driver 
pauses to let a car pass. The hair is 
dark and soft, and falls about the 
broad forehead as a thin mist about a 
mountain summit. A pair of dark eyes 
peer from a thin face, timidly drinking 
in the scenes before her. Her cheap 
gown falls loosely from her hips, and 
slippers protect the stockingless feet 
from the hot glare of the sun. A cigar- 
ette burns freely between her beetle- 
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nut-stained lips. She is not enticing, 
and after a silence which promised to 
be Jong, the grinning driver shouted 
to her a “yard or two” of “lingo,” and 
again he moves on toward the lure 
which I cannot subdue. 

It is a huge structure of bamboo and 
cocoanut leaves that we have now 
drawn up to, and from the excitement 
and confusion of the surging crowds 
seeking entrance, I am satisfied to 
know that I have at last reached Mala- 
bon. 

Am I in the heart of “Sportdom,” or 
in a market place? From the appear- 
ance of Malabon one would imagine 
himself in a public place of some sort 
where a sale is successfully being con- 
ducted. 

With their wares and eatables of all 
descriptions on sale, for everybody re- 
mains all day and must eat at Mala- 
bon, the Filipino gives to the scene 
hungry tourist.a picture, rough in make 
up, which none of our home sporting 
celebrities could attempt. Crabs 
chase and scramble about in baskets, 
dried chicken, a recipe of their own, 
is plentiful. Fruit sells at a low fig- 
ure, and the numerous peddlers all 
have something to sell. 

‘Tis here that the blind and the 
lame meet for alms. The rich and the 
poor mingle together on this one big 
gala day. It seems as though I am 
adrift on a pay streak at a county fair, 
where little thought is given to the 
value of money. 

What is. the confusion within? 
Those voices? That continuous round 
of chatter, chatter? It is a part of 
the lure of Malabon. I enter the struc- 
ture of leaves. The scene within re- 
minds one of a court where a homi- 
cidal criminal is on trial for his life. 
There are judges, clerks and receivers 
whose desks are strewn about in all 
sections of the interior. The appear- 
ance of two birds in the pit tells me 
that it is not a court scene, but merely 
. retreat for the sporting element of 
Manila. A wild confusion follows the 


appearance of the birds, and receivers 
call in frantic tones for all bets. Bet- 
‘ing appears to be good, and assured 
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by the silver on the receivers’ desks 
that the fight promises to be a fair one, 
the last call is rung. 

The coverings of steel spurs are re- 
moved, and two cocks are seen to rise 
and strike. Steadying themselves for 
the fraction of a second, and crouching 
low, they again strike. Blood is seen 
to ooze from the breast of the red 
bird; a deafening cry is heard, mingled 
with regret, and the conflict is at its 
dizziest height. 

Silence follows, and only the strik- 
ing of steel against steel indicates that 
a deadening struggle is on. Only two 
antagonists in a blood-sprinkled pit 
rising and striking, gaining and losing, 
convinces us that there are in the 
world human brutes, and I was one of 
them—no better than they. 

Blood is seen to trickle, staining the 
white breast of the wounded bird’s 
opponent; a cry of sympathy inter- 
rupts a shout of victory, and two little 
game scrappers are on the same terms. 

Breast to breast, neck to neck, they 
sway, trembling as weakness follows 
trickling blood. Two spurs again 
strike, and with bated breath specta- 
tors await results. The referee is fair 
and he promises a fair deal to all. 
Following the crippled birds about the 
pit, he carefully notes all movements. 
The gameness of the red battler is sub- 
dued; crippled and dying, the yellow 
spot in him is finally discovered. 
Even though nigh to death, a bird will 
put up its last vain struggle in a 
strenuous effort to overcome his an- 
tagonist, but not so with this bird. He 
merely sinks, his plumage steeped in 
life’s red blood, upon the uncovered 
ground, and lies there defenseless of 
the descending shower of spur 
wounds. In another moment, the little 
warrior’s life is ushered out. 

In balconies above, there sits a mob 
of almost two thousand eager-faced 
spectators. Their breath comes fast 
and hard. It is warm, but they have 
torgotten this perpetual heat. It seems 
as though they are only conscious of 
the dark pit where silver coins have 
changed so rapidly. 

Two minutes pass and another strug- 
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gle is on. I arise, level my 
camera, and I photograph 
two of the little scrappers 
in action; then I turn and 
slowly wend my way out. 
I have reached the outside; 
the gentle zephyrs play in 
the tree-tops and I am glad. 
I pass down the crowded 
passageway; a girl clutches 
at my coat as I pass, and 
she asks something of me. 
I thrust my hand into my 
pocket; I pull out a peso; 
I drop it into her lap and I 
pass on. In the roadway I 
see my driver, and I beckon 
to him. Another minute 
and I am in his little cart. 
It moves, slowly at first, 
and then faster and faster. 


Children playing at farming, Malabon highway. 


I bid farewell to the lure of Malabon, structure of leaves is fading away. In 
a cherished memory to me, with Santa another minute it is gone, and the little 
Ana, Manila’s Garden of Eden, my _ pony speeds along, over dust and cob- 


destination. I look back; 


the great ble stones. 


A cock fight in the streets. 
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UNIQUE RELICS OF COSTA RICA 
INDIANS 


BY ELLEN VELVIN, F. Z. 8. 


NKNOWN at present, except 
to a few personal friends, 
there is now at Babylon, 
Long Island, at the residence 


of Mr. Minor C. Keith, the owner, one. 


of the rarest and most valuable collec- 
tions of curios to be found of its kind 
in the United States. 

For a great many years Mr. Keith, 
who is specially interested in Costa 
Rica, being the vice-president of the 
United Fruit Company, has taken a 
deep interest in prehistoric relics of 
that part of the world, and has been 
most liberal in contributing funds to 
further the knowledge of the races of 


Indians, occupying Costa Rica both 
before and after the conquest. 

For this purpose, he commissioned 
Mr. Cecil F.. Underwood, an orni- 
thologist and archaeologist, to make 
collections from the Indian mounds 
and burial grounds in the least known 
parts of Costa Rica. For the last 
eighteen years, Mr. Underwood has 
spent his time in exploring Costa Rica 
principally as ornithologist and ar- 
chaeologist, but in addition to this he 
has also made more or less extensive 
collections of mammals, reptiles, and 
Bactrians, fresh water fishes, insects, 
land shells, etc., and has contributed 


Exposed grave of Indian chief showing pottery which had been buried with 
him. 
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C. F. Underwood and assistants returning from one of their trips of making 


excavations. 


Between the two horses are idols, pottery and other relics 


unearthed by the archaeologists during the day. 


numbers of new species amongst these 
branches of Natural History to those 
already known to Science. 

Most of the groups in which Mr. Un- 
derwood has worked contain repre- 
sentatives bearing his name, having 
been dedicated to him by various 
museum authorities in recognition of 
his efforts. 

A quiet, unassuming man, Mr. Un- 
derwood has, notwithstanding, an 


enormous amount of energy, pluck and" 


perseverance, and is a terrific worker. 
His whole heart is in his work, and 
he seems to look upon recreation as a 
waste of valuable time. Comfort and 
luxury have no attractions for him. 
In his many hunting trips he has to 
endure many hardships and privations. 
He mentions such’ things as losing his 
way in the dense forests; sleeping un- 
consciously close to a deadly snake, 
his men being killed by these reptiles, 
and occasionally his horses; the ter- 
rible onslaughts of the jaguar; finding 
no food for days at a time, as ordinary 
incidents to be expected when explor- 


ing, and not to be looked upon as 
hardships. 

For years he has continually visited 
the Indians, and lived with them for 
months at a time as one of themselves, 
and it says much for his good-nature 
and adaptability that he is always 
heartily welcomed by them and treated 
in all respects with the greatest friend- 
ship. The choicest dishes are set be- 
fore him—roast monkey being consid- 
ered one of the greatest delicacies— 
and in stolid silence the Englishman 
and the Indians sit round after a meal 
and smoke the pipe of peace. 

One of the reasons, perhaps, that 
such a warm reception awaits him is, 
that, for various diplomatic reasons, 
Mr. Underwood always takes with him 
a good supply of merchandise— 
knives, beads, gunpowder and _ shot, 
clothing, bright and gaudy ribbons, 
etc. In return for these objects, he 
obtains their ready assistance in all his 
undertakings. A new shirt, or shining 
necklace, goes a great way in over- 


coming their scruples in disturbing the 
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resting places of their own and their 
tribe’s ancestors. Thus, the Aztec that 
has descended from Mexico; the 
Caribs from the South, and many 
other tribes inhabiting the country at 
the time of the Conquest, whose origin 
is unknown. Corobices, Chorotegas, 
Vicietas, Votos, etc., all have contrib- 
uted in enriching Mr. Keith’s beautiful 
collections. 

But when commissioning Mr. Under- 
wood to make these collections, Mr. 
Keith spared no pains and no expense. 
He has already spent enormous sums 
of money, but when recently Mr. Un- 
derwood returned from Costa Rica, 
and arrived with tons of valuable rel- 
ics—about 5,000 pieces in all—he 
must have realized that the time, labor 
and money had indeed been well 
spent. 

And now Mr. Keith’s house in Baby- 
lon is a veritable museum to delight 
his friends and the scientific world. 
Gold objects of all kinds have been 
taken from the breasts of the dead In- 
dian chiefs, after reposing there for 
hundreds of years. These gold orna- 
saents are most curious and interesting 
and are in the shape of circular 
plates, conventional eagles and human 
figures, bells, etc., but no two have 
ever been found exactly alike. 

Fantastic and beautifully decorated 
pottery of innumerable patterns can 
be counted by the hundreds. The uses 
to which clay was put is almost unbe- 
lievable; all the cooking utensils ap- 
pear to be made of this material. 
Cooking pots, both tripod and round 
bottomed; dishes, fire pans, water jars, 
idols, toys of all kinds, musical instru- 
ments, such as whistles and tom-toms, 
spindles for weaving; covers for cook- 
ing pots, spoons and ladles of every 
conceivable pattern and design. 

Some of the most interesting things 
in the whole collection, however, are 
the large number of stone carvings, 
‘ome being the sacrificial stones on 
which the favorite wives of the dying 
chiefs were sacrificed to enable them 
-—according to the prevailing belief of 
nearly all Indians—to accompany their 
ords and masters to the Happy Hunt- 
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At work in the excavations, Costa 
Rica, in search of relics of ancient 
Indian tribes. 


ing Grounds, so that the chiefs might 
have their wives with them, and not 
suffer from loneliness. 

Large and small stone idols of all 
descriptions are among this collection, 
including animals; monsters and birds, 
amongst which the owl is very fre- 
quently represented. This bird, with 
a human being suspended from its 
beak, is supposed to represent the 
Creation. The frog represented the 
God of Rain. The eagle, supremacy. 
(This figure is most frequently de- 
signed in gold.) The jaguar, strength. 
This last named animal, always called 
by the Indians “The Tiger,” is much 
feared by all Indians, who stand in 
great awe of him. He is figured on 
much of their pottery, and often on 
the stones. Fully fifty per cent of the 
“Metables,” or grinding stones dis- 
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covered (and used for crushing maize) 
are either in the form of a jaguar or 
are decorated by the head of one. 

Curiously adorned seats, water jar 
stands, mortars, stones for grinding 
corn, cocoa, etc., war implements, 
carving utensils, axes or celts, are 
among the stone objects. Fine stones 
such as jade, jasper, etc., were used 
for neck ornaments, beads, but chiefly 
for a peculiarly shaped ceremonial 
knife. Slavers were used for carving 
and cutting purposes. 
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There are numerous other articles 
too varied and great in number to be 
given here, but it is the intention of 
Mr. Underwood, with Mr. Keith’s help 
and co-operation, to continue these in- 
vestigations, chronicling every detail 
of interest in relation to the work that 
will throw any light on the customs of 
the inhabitants of Costa Rica before 
the Conquest, as well as of the de- 
scendants of these people—the few 
true Indians remaining, but now rap- 
idly dying out or. retrograding. 


LAND O’ GOLD 


BY JESSIE DAVIES WILLDY 


Long ago the Western foothills 
Yielded up their golden ore, 

Where the blue Pacific murmurs, 
By the California shore. 


Then the ring of pick and shovel 
Mingled with the singing pines, 
Delving deep for hidden treasure 
In the shafts of rock-bound mines. 


Long ago the silent canyons 

Wakened from their solemn gloom, 
To the echoing blasts of powder, 

And the miner’s roaring flume. 


But the pioneers have vanished 
As the years have drifted past, 

And those frontier days of daring, 
Only in our memory last. 


Changed the land, from toil and hardship, 
To the land of dreams and flowers, 
And her riches in abundance 
Nature gives in golden showers. 


Gleam of gold upon the hillsides 
Tkat were once so brown and bare; 
Gleam of gold as pure as sunshine, 
Flaunting in the noonday glare. 


For the wealth in fragrant, 
Scattered, yellow splendor lies 

In the fields of golden poppies 
Drowsing under sun-lit skies. 
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“THE BIRD OF PARADISE” 


BY ELIZABETH 


HEN Richard Watson 
Tully made Hawaii, the 
scene of his play, “The 
Bird of Paradise,” he 
piqued curiosity at the very outset, 
because this spot is one of the few 
places hitherto almost entirely over- 
looked by the fraternity of playwrit- 
ers. Nor is it only the locale of the 
play which has the charm of the un- 
expected; for, throughout the whole 
three acts and five scenes, the audi- 
tor’s attention is fixed on the theme it- 
self. It is all so novel—and yet so 
old in its presentation of a vital love 
story—this play which one acute ob- 
server called the “drama of a wo- 
man’s soul.” The fact that it is the 
soul of a woman in an alien and far- 
away land enhances instead of lessen- 
ing the interest, since it proves anew 
the ancient truth that women, of what- 
ever clime and race, of high degree or 
low, are, indeed, “sisters under the 
skin,” 

The action of the play takes place 
at the period of the Hawaiian Revolu- 
tion in 1894, and the story is elemental 
in its simplicity. Luana, the heroine, 
is told by her foster parents that she 
is of royal blood on the occasion of 
a birthday feast. In the midst of the 
rejoicing and merry-making, a party 
of Americans, visitors to the Islands, 
appear, among whom are Paul Wilson 
and his fiancee, Diana Larned. 

Wilson is a recent graduate from 
an American medical college, and has 
come to Hawaii to pursue researches 
into the origin of the bacilli of lep- 
rosy on the island of Molokai. Diana 
Larned, likewise a college graduate, 
has accompanied him to study at first 
hand the conditions that will confront 
her in her new home, and from a de- 
sire to aid her future husband in his 
chosen lifework. 

-Luana, her new princesship all for- 
gotten, falls violently in love with the 
handsome white stranger—for we have 
no less an authority than Kipling’s for 


ANNA SEMPLE 


the statement that it takes several gen- 
erations of training to blot out certain 
uncivilized Eastern instincts, such as 
falling in love at first sight. Child of 
nature as she is, Luana takes no pains 
to hide her feelings. Indeed, one of 
the most gripping moments in the play 
is when the little brown maiden, her 
native costume strung all over with 
countless chains of clinking beads and 
wonderful lais (ropes) of flowers 
stands before the tall, slender, pale 
girl from the far-off Northern land, 


Richard Watson Tully, author of “The 
Bird of Paradise.” 
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Guy Bates Post as the “beachcomber” 
in “The Bird of Paradise.” 


and pointing at the man who, even in 
these few moments she has come to 
love with a deathless devotion, gasps 
out passionately: “You lik’ heem? You 
lov’ heem?” 

Wilson returns the love so impetu- 
ously thrown at his feet, and then be- 
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gins the hesitation that is the keynote 
of the drama—between his love for 
Luana and his devotion to the work 
which brought him to the Islands. In 
the midst of this struggle there appears 
one Dean, a so-called “beachcomber,” 
an American who, though he has lost 
all hope of ever returning to “God’s 
Country,” is still so far alien to the 
people among whom his lot is cast that 
he will never eat their food. 

“T love ’em, but I won’t eat with 
‘em,” he tells the audience, defiantly; 
and during the progress of the birth- 
day feast, Dean may be seen, off in a 
corner of the stage, eating canned pork 
and beans. 

Using himself as a warning, the 
‘‘heachcomber” now tells Wilson of 
the dangers towards which he is head- 
ing, only to be laughed to scorn. Mean- 
while, Diana has discerned in Dean 
the yearning for better things, and wins 
from him a confession of his hopes and 
ambitions in the past, when his devo- 
tion to the cause of medical science 
brought him to this corner of the earth 
with something of the same purpose 
that now animates Wilson. As we 
note, in the course of the scene, the 
sweet, true, pure American girl cun- 
ningly fanning the tiny, long-dormant 
flame of good in the sullen, hardened 
“beachcomber,” it is small surprise 
when, at its end, we find that Wilson is 
determined to marry the beautiful lit- 
tle princess of Malay blood, but that 
Dean, erstwhile spurned as a worth- 
less vagabond, is, with Diana’s aid, 
to take up the task that Luana’s fasci- 
nations have caused Wilson to cast 
aside. 

Two years are supposed to elapse 
between the first and the second acts, 
and when the curtain rises again we 
behold plainly the gradual downfall of 
Wilson who, succumbing to the charms 
of native life, has become more and 
more the slave of his senses, though 
still happy in the love of his wife and 
fairly content with his lot, as he still 
fancies he will take up his neglected 
profession “some time in the future.” 
Content, that is, until chance throws 
in his way Diana Larned and Dean, 
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Lauretta Taylor in the leading character, “The Bird of Paradise.” 
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the regenerated Dean, for the time that 
has been the downfall of the one man 
has but served to uplift the other. With 
Diana’s aid and sympathy, he has 
made giant strides in the task to which 
he has set himself, and it needs but a 
single glance at him to see how com- 
pletely the whole man is_ changed, 
alike by work and the thought of a 
nappy future with the woman he loves. 

The sight of what he might have 
been brings Wilson to a full realization 
of the heritage of good he has wilfully 
abandoned and makes him resolve to 
reform also. Through the political 
machinations of Captain Hatch (a per- 
fect type of the commercial Yankee 
who “gets on” by his unscrupulous use 
of every means to gain his ends) Wil- 
son finds a chance to regain something 
of his lost prestige. The political sit- 
uation is acute, and Hatch eagerly 
seizes upon a former plan of making 
Luana (princess of the royal line, as 
she is) the Queen who will be, in fact, 
merely his own political tool. Urged 
by her husband, Luana consents to go 
to Honolulu, as she has formerly con- 
sented to forswear her own native 
superstitions, the good of her own peo- 
ple, even, when desired to do so by 
the man she worships. 

The third act, the first scene of 
which takes place at Captain Hatch’s 
villa at Honolulu. shows things going 
from bad to worse with the poor “Bird 
of Paradise.” True, indeed, now, are 
her words, spoken in the first act, when 
—as Wilson likened her to this won- 
derful monarch of the air—she an- 
swered sadly, “But eef you tak’ eet 
‘way from home, eet die!”’ 

Wilson finds her a drag on him, and 
hates her for her very difference to 
the white people around them, and, 
finally, tells her plainly that his love 
for her is dead, and that the fact of 
their marriage will prevent him from 
ever accomplishing all he wishes. As 
he leaves her, broken-hearted, sud- 
denly Hoheno, her former lover, a 
fisherman in the far-off home in 
Poona, enters. He tells her, wildly, of 
all the misfortunes that have befallen 
those whom she once loved so well, 
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and acquaints her with the fact that 
the “prayer of death” has been placed 
upon her by her foster-father—a priest 
of Pele, God of Everlasting Fire and 
Guardian of the Crater, to whom, in 
her girlish days, she had vowed alle- 
giance. The God is angry and de- 
mands a living sacrifice that awful 
misfortunes threatening Luana’s peo- 
ple may be averted. 

Alas! she is but too willing: her 
husband loves her no longer—what 
has she to live for? Thus the sad lit- 
tle drama is consummated, and the last 
glimpse of the “Bird” shows her 
poised for her fatal flight into the 
crater’s fiery heart. 

Such in barest outline is the story of 
the play, without any of the graphic 
little touches, the exquisite character 
drawing, the marvelous showing of life 
ander an alien sun, that has proved a 
source of interest to the audiences. Mr. 
Tully says the characters are taken 
from real life, and it is easy to believe 
it—so real does he make them seem, 
from Luana, pathetic in her brief hap- 
piness, and Dean, the “beachcomber,” 
who lives out his own curious interpre- 
taion of the philosophy of the Rubai- 
yat, to the native musicians who make 
the haunting musical interpolations of 
their own land; for realism, in its high- 
est sense, is the keynote of this whole 
production. 

“Yes, it took me some time to do it,” 
he went on, answering. “I had thought 
of the story in my mind for several 
yveats—ever since the time I made a 
short visit to the Islands and saw what 
a wonderful stage setting could be 
made from them. I saw the man who 
was the original of Dean, and, little 
by little, the whole story took shape; 
you see, I had to write it very slowly, 
partly because I had so many other 
things to do, and partly because I 
wanted to be very sure that, when I 
did write, I was giving the proper at- 
mosphere. I read and studied every- 
thing I could find bearing on the eth- 
nological details of my plot, and that, 
in itself, took a good deal of time, for 
data of that sort is by no means easy 
to obtain. But at last I had it pretty . 


well in hand, and then I 
made another journey to the 
Islands, this time to see 
that I was right, after all. 
I remember asking a man 
who was supposed to be 
very well versed in Island 
lore about a certain local 
superstition I wanted to 
verify before incorporating 
it into my play. He said, 
flatly, that it wasn’t true— 
it couldn’t be, because he 
had never heard of it; and 
then the next day he came 
all the way down to my 
hotel to beg my pardon. 

“Tt is so, sure enough,’ 
he admitted (it was  con- 
cerning the placing of the 
‘prayer of death’ on predes- 
tined victims to sacrifice— 
so it was a pretty vital mat- 
ter to me, as you may be- 
lieve); ‘but how you, a 
complete stranger almost, 
could know more about it 
than we who live here, 
beats me!” 

“All the stage properties 
were imported just as we 
got a band of native musi- 
cians. If we were going to 
stage it at all, I determined 
to do it right. The cos- 
tumes Miss Taylor (Luana) 
wears are not merely accu- 
rate—they are the real 


thing. Many people have The flight of “The Bird of Paradise’ into the 
burning crater. Final scene of the play. 


spoken to me of the ex- 
cellence of Luana’s make- 
up, and I think, myself, it is one of the 
best of its kind I have ever seen. It 
is native in every way.” 

Mr. Tully has, heretofore been best 
known as co-author with David Be- 
lasco of “The Rose of the Rancho,” 
which popular drama was, in its first 
stages, called “Juanita of San Juan,” 
yrecause the scenes were laid near the 
eld Mission of San Juan Baptista— 
the home of Mr. Tully’s boyhood days. 

He was still a student at the Uni- 
versity of California when he wrote 


“THE BIRD OF PARADISE.” 


his first play, “John Wobberts, Fresh- 
man.” This was produced by the Col- 
lege Dramatic Society, and so _ well 
was it received that the manager of 
the old Grand Opera House in San 
Francisco booked it at his theatre, and 
subsequently sent it on what proved to 
be an exceedingly popular tour 
throughout the State, with the origi- 
nal college cast. Later, the title was 
changed to “A Strenuous Life,” and 
the comedian William Norris used it 
as a starring vehicle. 
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THE CHURCH MILITANT’S SURRENDER 
TO THE CHURCH TRIUMPHANT 


BY C. T. RUSSELL, Pastor of Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“Say ye not, A Federation, to all 
them to whom this people shall say, a 
Federation; neither fear ye their fear, 


nor be afraid.’—Isaiah 8:12. 


AVING viewed what the 


leading denominations would 

need to sacrifice in the inter- 

est of Federation, we come 
now to the final discussion of this series 
—The Church Militant and Triumph- 
ant, and her interest in the Federation 
movement. Let us endeavor to take so 
broad a view of this subject that there 
will be no room for disagreement on 
the part of true Christians of any de- 
nomination. 

The term Church Militant signifies 
the Church in warfare, struggling with 
the powers of evil, while the Church 
Triumphant signifies the Church vic- 
torious, glorious, joined with her Lord, 
the Heavenly Bridegroom, as his 
Bride and Queen in the great Media- 
torial Kingdom soon to bless. and up- 
lift the world of mankind. It should 
further be added that while in this 
discussion we have considered the 
various denominations of Christen- 
dom and their creeds, we must now ig- 
nore all human systems and creeds. 
We must take the broad, general 
ground of the Scriptures and recognize 
only one Church. 

Nor may we make the mistake of 
saying that the one Church is one 
Sect. No sect, no denomination, how- 
ever great and influential and numer- 
ous and rich, either in sordid or his- 
toric wealth, can be conceded the right 
to appropriate the name which our 
Lord gave to all truly his disciples. 
Surely none of us is sectarian enough 
to dispute this premise. We must learn 
to recognize the Church of Christ 


from the same viewpoint as does the 
Head of the Church. We must learn 
the force of St. Peter’s words to Cor- 
nelius, “Of a truth I perceive that God 
is no respecter of persons; but in 
every nation he that feareth Him 
and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with Him” (Acts 10:34, 35.) 

Taking, therefore, the Scriptural 
view of the Church, we recognize it as 
the “Body of Christ” of many mem- 
bers, over which He is the Head. It is 
composed of consecrated followers of 
Christ irrespective of all denomina- 
tional lines—those who, turning from 
sin, accept Jesus as their Redeemer, 
through whom they have forgiveness 
of sins and reconciliation to the Father 
—those who have become disciples of 
Christ, taking up their cross to follow 
Him, and who have received the be- 
getting of the Holy Spirit. 

Who could dispute that these are 
the Church of Christ? Who shall say 
that they must belong to this Com- 
munion or that, or lose their relation- 
ship to the Head, Christ Jesus? 

The Apostles never referred to 
Baptist Christians, Methodist Chris- 
tians, Catholic -Christians, Presby- 
terian Christians, and so forth, but 
merely to those whom we have de- 
scribed and whom they styled saints— 
“the Church of the living God, whose 
names: are written in heaven” (He- 
brews 12:23; 1 Timothy 3:15.) Let 
us keep strictly within the lines of 
God’s Word .and avoid the errors of 
the past. Let us to-day consider this 
Church as the Church Militant and 
prospectively the Church Triumphant. 


The Church Militant. 


If we all agree that we have before 
cur minds the real Church, the Church 


THE CHURCH MILITANT’S SURRENDER. 


of the New Testament, let us notice 
that there is a nominal Church also 
and that we are not competent to fully 
determine which are the real and 
which are the nominal Christians ex- 
cept by the test which our Lord has 
given—“by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 

While the real Church of fully con- 
secrated believers, faithful to the Lord 
- and His Word and the principles of 
righteousness, is represented by a very 
small number, there is a nominal 
Church related thereto as is a shell to 
the kernel of a nut. The nominal 
Church includes those whose manner 
or whose attendance on worship im- 
plies a relationship to Christ without 
having gone the length of a full faith- 
acceptance of Him in sacrifice, perhaps 
without having fully turned from sin 
even in their hearts, and without hav- 
ing made a full consecration to serve 
the Lord. 

This nominal mass may be subdi- 
vided into believers who are favorably 
disposed toward Christ and righteous- 
ness; others who regard the Church as 
merely a moral club designed for 
social and moral benefit or influence 
upon the world, by counteracting sin- 
ful influences; still others, bitter at 
heart, sinful and selfish, having no 
faith whatever in Jesus and no care 
whatever for morality and using the 
name of Christ hypocritically, merely 
as a garment to deceive, that they may 
the better gain their ends. Thus we 
find the nominal Church to consist of: 

1. Hypocrites; 2. Moralists; 3. In- 
differents; 4. Seekers after godliness; 
5. The true Church, “the sanctified in 
Christ Jesus” (1 Corinthians 1:2)— 
“members of the Body of Christ”— 
prospective members of the Church 
Triumphant. 


Fightings Without and Within. 


Every member of “the Church of 
the first-born” was called “to suffer 
with Christ” that he may be also later 
glorified with Him in the Messianic 
Kingdom. Only those who will stand 
the test of faithfulness under suffer- 
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ings, trials, crosses, self-sacrifices, 
have the promise of sharing with 
Christ the glories of the Church Tri- 
umphant. “If we be dead with Him, 
we shall also live with Him; if we suf- 
fer with Him, we shall also reign with 
Him; if we deny Him, He also will 
deny us” (2 Timothy 2:11, 12.) 

But why should the Church fight? | 
Is she not commanded to live peace- 
ably with all? Are not Christians ex- 
horted to war not with carnal weapons 
and to be smitten on both cheeks, 
rather than to return evil for evil? 
Where, then, comes in the fight? Who 
are the foes? Surely none would as- 
sail a non-resistant! 

We reply that the facts do not bear 
out that suggestion. Our Lord and his 
Apostles were peaceable and non-re- 
sistant, obedient to kings and laws, 
and yet they suffered violent deaths, 
as well as stripes and imprisonment. 
They had their names cast out as evil. 
And those who persecuted and 
maligned them verily thought that 
they did God service. 

Human nature is the same _ to-day. 
Notwithstanding the fact that heretic- 
roasting has become unpopular and in- 
tolerable to the world, there are meth- 
ods of privately and symbolically 
roasting, slashing, wounding and kill- 
ing practiced by those estranged from 
God, though sometimes highly es- 
teemed of men and wearing vestments 
only slightly less glorious than those 
worn by Caiaphas and Pilate. 


“Who Scourgeth Every Son.” 


The Scriptures explain that there is 
a two-fold reason why Jesus and all of 
His followers are required to suffer for 
righteousness’ sake. 

1. It is requisite to their own char- 
acter development that they should 
not only profess absolute loyalty to 
God and to Truth, but that this loyalty 
should be put to the test. Thus we read 
of our Lord that though “holy, harm- 
less, undefiled,” he was proved perfect 
in His loyalty by the things which He 
endured—by His obedience even unto 
death, even the ignominious death of 
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‘the Cross. The same principle, the 
Scriptures assure us, operates in con- 
nection with all whom God is now call- 
ing to be Emmanuel’s associates in the 
Mediatorial Kingdom. They must suf- 
ter with Him if they would reign with 
Him. They must walk in His steps 
(Galatians 5:11; 6:12; 2 Thessalonians 
1-5; 2 Timothy 1:12; 2:9, 12; 3:12.) 

2. These experiences are designed 
of God to qualify us to be judges of 
the world during the Messianic Age— 
that the Christ, Head and Body, may 
be merciful and faithful towards the 
' people of the earth. Likewise it is 
proper that the world should know 
that its judges have been thus tempted 
and tried, and are able to sympathize 
with them in their weaknesses and in 
their endeavors for righteousness— 
and more willing to help them up, up, 
up to human perfection than to con- 
sign them to the Second Death. 

Although this conflict has lasted for 
more than eighteen centuries it has 
not been long for any single individual. 
With the Master, Himself, the trial 
period was only three and a half years. 
On the whole, as compared with eter- 
nity, the entire Gospel Age of Sacri- 
fice, as the Master said, is but “a little 
while.” And as for the afflictions and 
testings themselves, St. Paul gives the 
proper thought, saying, that at most 
they are “light afflictions, but for a 
moment, and not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory that shall be re- 
338) in us,” the overcomers (Romans 
8:18. 


The Church Triumphant. 


The Church in glory and in power 
will contain no hypocrites and no 
merely nominal Christians—only the 
true, the saintly, the “sanctified in 
Christ Jesus.” Nevertheless it will be 
composed of two classes, as illustrated 
by the Priests and the Levites in the 
type. 1. Jesus glorified, the antitypi- 


cal High Priest, and His faithful foot- 
step followers, the antitypical under- 
priesthood, otherwise his “Bride.” To- 
gether these are styled a Royal Priest- 
hood, or a Kingdom of Priests. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


St. Paul tells us that Melchizedek, 
who was a priest upon his throne, 
merely typified the Church Triumphant 
—Head and Body—tThe Christ, “A 
priest forever after the order of Mel- 
chizedek”—a priest upon his throne. 
During the New Dispensation that 
glorious Priest, Head and Members, 
will bless and uplift, rule and judge, 
the world of mankind, with a view to 
recovering as many as possible, as 
many as will obey Him, from the ruin 
of sin and death. During the thousand 
years of the antitypical Melchizedek 
reign all the families of the earth will 
be blessed with opportunities of return 
to human perfection and to earthly 
Paradise. The unwilling and disobedi- 
ent will be destroyed in the Second 
Death. At the close of the thousand 
years, Christ’s Mediatorial Kingdom 
will terminate. 

2. As the Levites were much more 
numerous than their brethren, the 
priests, so there is a corresponding 
class in the Church styled “a great 
company, whose number no man know- 
eth,” in that they were not specially 
predestinated. These less earnest, less 
zealous than the faithful “little flock,” 
will reach a plane of glory through 
tribulation also, but with less joy. 
These, we are told, will be with the 
Bride as her companions. As Levites 
they will serve God in His temple, 
but not be members of the temple class 
—the Priesthood. These will have 
palm branches and be before the 
Throne, while the Royal Priesthood 
will have crowns and be on the throne 
as members of the Body of Christ 
(Rev. 7:9; 3:21.) 


The Church Militant’s Surrender. 


All the soldiers of the Cross, experi- 
encing fightings without and within 
against the powers of sin and darkness 
and their own weaknesses, surely long 
for the time of their “change” in the 
“First Resurrection.” They long for 
the time when this mortal shall put on 
immortality, when this  corruptible 
shall have put on incorruption; when 
we shall be like our Redeemer and see 
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Him as He is and share His glory. 

Gladly, therefore, do all of God's 
consecrated people wait for the blessed 
change promised at our Lord’s Second 
Coming—when that which is sown in 
weakness shall be raised in power; 
when that which is sown in dishonor 
shall be raised in glory; when that 
which is sown an animal body shall be 
raised a spirit body (1 Cor. 15:42-44, 
53, 54.) Surely such, having prayed, 
“Thy Kingdom come; Thy will be done 
on earth as in Heaven,” are waiting for 
the King and God’s time for establish- 
ing His Kingdom for the blessing of 
the world. 

No wonder the Apostle wrote of 
these, “Ourselves also, which have the 
first-fruits of the Spirit, even we our- 
selves groan within ourselves, waiting 
for the adoption, to wit, the redemption 
of our Body’”—the Body of Christ, the 
Church, through the power of the 
“First Resurrection” change. This will 
be our glad surrender to the Church 
Triumphant, when we shall hear the 
Master’s voice saying, “Well done, 
pood and faithful servants; enter ye 
into the joys of your Lord. You have 
been faithful over a few things; I will 
make you ruler over many things’”— 
participants in the Messianic Kingdom 
glory and its dominion of earth for the 
uplifting of mankind (1 Cor. 6:2; Rev. 
2:26.) 


Union or Federation—Which? 


We ask, What advantage will accrue 
to the Church Militant through the on- 
coming Federation? We reply that 
great advantage will come to the 
saintly few, not in the manner ex- 
pected, but along the lines of the 


Divine promise that “All things shall 
work together for good to them that 
love God—to the called according to 
his purpose.” The Church Federation, 
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which the Scriptures distinctly show 
us will be effected, will include the 
various classes already indicated: 1. 
Hypocrites; 2. Moralists; 3. Indiffer- 
ents; 4. Followers afar off; 5. Saints. 

But in the Federation the Moralists 
and Higher Critics will be dominant 
forces. The saintly will less than ever 
be in evidence and appreciated. The 
outward and apparent success of the 
Federation will seem wonderful for a 
moment, but the results will be disas- 
lrous. 

The saintly few, guided by God’s 
Word and Holy Spirit, will awaken to 
the true situation and become _ sepa- 
rated from the nominal mass. Their 
misguided hopes as respects the bring- 
ing about of a spiritual Kingdom on 
earth will be thoroughly shattered, 
and, more than ever, they will look to 
the Lord as the source of help and 
wait for His Kingdom to come through 
the Redeemer’s advent and the Resur- 
rection “change.” 

In a word, God’s saintly people 
need no outward Federation, even as 
they need no creedal fences. So far as 
these are concerned, the sooner all 
barriers between them are leaped and 
they come together as members of one 
Body, joined to the one Heavenly 
Head and Lord, the better. Let 
Churchianity produce its Federation 
and see its folly and failure, as out- 
lined in our text. 

But let the saints of God draw near 
to Him and to each other in a spiritual 
Union and realize to the full the mean- 
ing of the Apostle’s words, “One faith; 
one Lord; one baptism”—one “Church 
of the Living God whose names are 
written in heaven.” This condition 
cannot be attained through outward 
bonds, but can be attained only 
through drinking into the one Spirit 
obtainable through the proper under- 
standing of the Word of God. 
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IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 


“The Fighting Doctor,” by Helen R. 
Martin; 16mo, 242 pages; $1 net. 
Published by the Century Company. 
Doctor Thorpe is a man of the out- 

side world who elects to try practice 

in a Pennsylvania Dutch village. Of 
course, there is humor in the very situ- 
ation. Being a public-spirited man, 
he takes a hand in town affairs and 
works for good roads and various other 
matters making for local improvement. 
Inevitably his ways and the ways of 
his Pennsylvania Dutch neighbors 
clash, and there is more enjoyment for 
the reader in Mrs. Martin’s account of 
it. There is war to the knife between 
the exotic doctor and the township 
boss, a narrow-minded, close-fisted 
native; and to complicate the situation, 
the doctor falls in love with the boss’ 
pretty niece, who has managed to get 

a bit of education. Of course, the doc- 

tor wins out, and the how of it makes 

a capital story. 


““The Spell of France,” by Caroline At- 
' water Mason; $2.50 net. Published 
by L. C. Page & Co. 


That Mrs. Mason has felt the spell 
of France is evident in every line of 
her well-written book. To many of us 
France means largely “Paris,” but the 
author, in her inimitable way, shows 
us our error. Her interpretation of 
France—and one that we accept—cov- 
ers Arles, Avignon, Nimes, Gard and 
many other parts of the land, particu- 
larly the Southland, that have helped 
make its enduring history. In a fasci- 
nating way, Mrs. Mason writes regard- 
ing her France; describing the quaint 
and interesting towns and cities, inter- 
weaving in a charming manner por- 
tions of ancient history, and relating 
many an old story that gains interest 
with years. The story of the French, 
themselves, their modes and manners, 


their pursuits and characteristics, to- . 


gether with an entertaining account of 
the author’s personal experiences, 


while traveling in the land of the fleur- 
de-lis, combine to make a book that 
will equal if not excel, the remarkable 
demand for her “The Spell of Italy,” 
now in its fifth edition. 


“The Ne’et-Do-Well,” by Rex Beach. 
Published by Harper & Brothers. 


Rex Beach, the scene of whose latest 
novel, “The Ne’er-Do-Well,” is laid on 
the Isthmus, shares the opinion of the 
Colombian Minister whose recent let- 
ters declare that the revolution in Pan- 
ama was not altogether of local origin. 
Mr. Beach, in “The Ne’er-Do-Well,” 
makes an American woman diplomat 
the brains of the affair. “It was one 
of the cleverest exploits on record,” 
she declares. “Colombia wouldn’t let 
us build the canal, so Panama seceded. 
War was declared, but the United 
States interfered in time to prevent 
bloodshed. One Chinaman was killed, 
I believe, by dropping a flat-iron on 
his toe, or something, and by the time 
the excitement had died out we had be- 


gun digging.” 


SAN DIEGO’S GREAT 
WATER SUPPLY. 


By LINDEN L. Boone. 


In the preceding issue of this maga- 
zine of March Ist appeared an article 
entitled “Water, Water Everywhere,” 
which was intended to show the extent 
ef San Diego’s water supply. 

Unfortunately the compositor mis- 
took some figures, and where the au- 
thor used billions, the compositor put 
in millions. The annual run-off of the 
principal streams, as given from the 
U. S. Geological Surveys, should have 
read as follows: 


San Luis Rey. .46,000,000,000 gallons 
Santa Ysabel...20,000,000,000 ” 
San Diego..... 22,000,000,000 
Sweetwater .... 6,000,000,000 ” 
Cottonwood ....20,000,000,000 ” 


The capacity of the Morena Reser- 
voir should have been given as fifteen 
billion gallons instead of fifteen mil- 
lion. 

But whatever was printed, the fact 
was pointed out that San Diego al- 
ready has sufficient water stored to last 
for five years. 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers. 
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Son Francisco 


“The Proof of the Pudding is in the Eating” 


LIKEWISE : 


The Proof of an Automobile is USAGE 


Over 500 1912 Cadillacs are in 
the hands of owners in Cali- 


fornia. Any of these can give 
you PROOF of the car in gen- 
eral, and the Delco Self-Starter 


and Lights in particular. 


P. T. PRATHER, Northern California Manager 


512° Golden Gate Ave. 1359 Broadway 151 East Union St. 


Oakland Pasadena 


1220 South Main St 
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IF YOU KEEP HOUSE YOU NEED 


The 
Handy Scrap Book 


READ OUR SPECIAL 60 DAY OFFER 


IN 1868 


BRET HARTE 


FOUNDED THE 


OVERLAND 
| MONTHLY 


From that time to the present this magazine 
has mirrored the Great West beyond 
the Rockies. 


The Housewife’s Handy 
Scrap Book 


It won’t be a case of “Where did I put 
that recipe?’—and an exciting hunt when 
a visitor comes and some tempting dish is 
to be served if you have THE HousEWIFE’s 
Hanpy Scrap Book. 

This book makes easy the following of 
the maxini, “A place for everything and 
everything in its place.” Housekeepers 
here have a practical scrap book in which 
may be pasted or written valued recipes, 
every one preserved from loss or misplace- 
ment, and every one instantly accessible. 

Tue Hovusewire’s HANpy Scrap Book is 
a 100-page volume, size 9 by 12 inches, 
bound in stiff, decorated board covers, with 
a visible index under the following heads: 

Beverages, Bread and Biscuits, Cakes and 
Icings, Candy, The Chafing Dish, Desserts, 
Fish and Game, Fruits and Ices, Jams and 
Jellies, Meats and Entrées, Miscellaneous, 
Preserves and Pickles, Salads and Sand- 
wiches, Soups and Sauces, Vegetables. 

Its use will save a thousand worries and 
add immeasurably to the pleasure of house- 
keeping. 

Just the thing for a bride. 


Regular Price, $1.00 Net 


. Do you want to know about this Great West? 
Do you want to read about this wonderland ? 


Do you want to know of its people, its indus- 
tries, its characteristics, its resources? 


Do you think you would enjoy stories of the 
miners, vaqueros, Indians, adventurers, an! 
the hardy pioneers of the great Overland 
trail ? 

} These things the OVERLAND MONTHLY 

gives to you in text and picture each month. 

The best Western writers create for you a 


graphic West. 


The OVERLAND MONTHLY is a somewhat 
different magazine. Its contents are dis- 
tinctive and individual. 


For the next sixty days we will accept orders for a year’s subscription to the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, regular price $1.50, and include with every subscription a 
copy of “The Housewife’s Handy Scrap Book’’—regular price $1.00—a value of $2.50 


—FOR $2.40. 

This offer cannot be repeated. Our arrangement with the publisher of THe Housr- 
wiFE’s HANpy Scrap Book expires 60 days from to-day. Don’t miss this chance. Send 
money order or check to-day to 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
21 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


| SPECIAL 6O DAY OFFER: 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers. 


If 1 coul that my 
children would not be a burden to you, I 
would gladly do so, because the house is 
too heavy a burden for me. It is im- 
possible to meet the notes on the home 
and provide a comfortable living for the 
children. 

As I see the little sum of money, 
that George left, growing smaller each 
day, the uncertainty of the future has as- 
sumed a serious aspect. The shock of 
George's sudden death was enough with- 
out this unexpected worry of things which 
areallnew tome 


Gentlemen : 

Please accept my thanks for your 

kind remittances which you have sent me 

month, following the sudden death 

my husband. It is hardly necessary for 

me to tell you how much this monthly in- 

come has saved me from worry and possible 
privation. 

husband's untimely death left 
me the care of two children and I shudder 
as I think what might have become of us 
without forethought and your prompt- 
ness. Very truly sours, 


(Mrs 


WHICH OF THESE LETTERS WOULD YOUR WIFE WRITE? 
S the father, upon your forethought and labor rest the welfare, — 


decent living and happiness of your wife and children. 


of your death, our Guaranteed Low Cost Monthly Income Policy means a 
monthly income for your famil on a princely fortune, but enough to 


“make both ends meet.” 


Our interesting booklet tells all «bout it; write for one today. 


The Travelers Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Please send me particulars regarding Guaranteed Low Cost Monthly Income Dolicy. 


Date of Birth 


Overland 
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Dear VMather - lravelers Insurance (Co.. 
liartford, ¢ 

fA In case 

TY 
| Name Business Address... 


